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not have “personnel bureaus”; many local 
churches seek help from the schools which 
are the source of supply; others look to 
friends or to various leaders to suggest 
names; some go directly to a likely candi- 
date; the practice is to seek help from near- 
at-hand rather than national or state agen- 
cies. 


PERSONS QUALIFIED TO BE RECOMMENDED 


These organizations and administrators 
were also asked about their ability to recom- 


Questionnaires returned by .. 


mend persons qualified for these positions. 
On the 138 questionnaires returned by this 
group the responses give us the following 
facts: 


Comments: 


There is a very definite picture in the 
foregoing table. It is the utter inability of 
these administrators and organizations to 
find qualified persons for local church edu- 
cational positions. Altogether these 115 
agencies and their officers could find on the 


(A) (B) (C) (D) TOTAL 
- 18 2 27 71 138 





This question not answered by 





This question was answered by 


2 
0 4 6 11 21 
bacsiheoes 18 18 21 60 117 





Character of reply: 


















































“No calls received’ reported by 3 2 5 13 23 
That calls were received was reported by ........-----.-----1-+--ceceeeeeeee 15 16 16 47 94 
Their answers ranged as follows: 

i a I LS NR: ERE ene EEE Oe 3 3 2 12 20 
“A Few Calls” 1 Fj 2 11 21 
“Several calls” -......... 2 1 0 6 9 
“Many calls” .......... 0 3 2 > 10 
A total of 180 calls were reported in figures by ........---------------+ 9 2 10 13 34 

These figures were distributed thus: 
1 call 5 0 2 0 5 
2 calls 1 1 2 3 T 
3 calls i 0 2 3 6 
4 calls 0 1 1 0 2 
5 calls 1 0 0 1 P 
6 calls, ...-......... 1 0 2 1 4 
9 calls i 0 0 1 2 
aba | |: ee 0 0 1 y 3 
15 calls 0 0 0 2 2 
17 calis 1 0 0 0 1 
(D) TOTAL 


Questionnaires returned by 


(A) (B) (C) 
22 2 





This question not answered by ........ 
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“No persons to recommend” reported by 
Were able to recommend a total of 218 said 11 24 51 
Their numbers ranged as follows: 
1 person 5 3 2 8 18 
2 persons 1 3 2 5 11 
3 persons .... 1 0 2 1 4 
4 persons ........... 1 0 1 4 6 
5 persons 0 0 0 1 1 
6 persons ........... 0 1 0 2 3 
10 persons 0 0 0 1 1 
12 persons — 0 2 0 0 2 
es 0 1 0 1 2 
50 or 60 persons (average 55) 0 1* 0 0 1 
About 30 weekday teachers 0 0 14 1# = =6(2)# 
Other answers were stated thus: 
“Some’’ or “several” 0 0 1 2 3 
“About 14 of vacancies’, “few”, 
“Not many’, “not enough available” 3 4 2 6 15 
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average less than two persons each whom 
they could recommend. 

The one agency (marked*) which was 
able to recommend ‘SO or 60” persons, is 
a denominational Board of Christian Educa- 
tion, which has made a study similar to 
ours and is therefore distinctly conscious of 
this great need and is setting about to 
remedy it! The reports of weekday teach- 
ers available (marked +) are omitted from 
this study which is concerned primarily with 
local church educational leadership. 


PERSONS WHO CANNOT BE PLACED 


A problem which seemed to be signifi- 
cant in the days when educational workers 
were a “drug on the market” was that of 
placing those who, because of personality 
limitations, age, and other related factors, 
could not qualify. Therefore it was thought 
that we should inquire about the number of 
such persons, and Question No. 3 was in- 
cluded among those on Form BCC. The 
information is organized as follows: 


emergency and the other factors discussed 
in this survey-study have brought about a 
greatly changed situation. Almost anyone, 
whether qualified or not, can get a job! 
Also, many of the misfits of several years 
back have disappeared from the field, either 
because of finding other work, giving up 
their quests, death, illness, etc. 

A few comments found in some of the 
replies further confirm this changed situa- 
tion. One states “not this year; a few in 
years past.” Another says “more znquali- 
fied than qualified.” A third respondent 
notes that he has had a decrease of such 
unqualified applicants in the two years past. 
It is reasonable to assume that this situation 
will again be reversed, if and when the 
supply of qualified persons is increased. 


KINDs OF WORKERS IN DEMAND 


Many persons will be interested in know- 
ing what kinds of workers are in greatest 
demand. The replies to this question given 
by executives and other organizational lead- 






































(A) (B) (C) (D) TOTAL 
Questionnaires were returned by 18 22 27 71 «8138 
Not answering this question 1 + 7 11 23 
This question answered in some way as follows: ............-..-.----------- 17 18 20 60 115 
“No” or “None” 13 11 17 38 79 
“yes: 1 2 1 4 8 
“Not many” or “Some” 1 3 1 13 18 
“Quite a few” 0 1 0 0 1 
“One or two” 1 1 0 2 + 
Two 1 0 0 0 1 
Three 0 0 0 1 1 
Four 0 0 1 0 1 
Six 0 0 0 1 1 
“About thirty” (weekday applicants) 0 0 1 (1) 

It will be noted that the great prepon- ers are exceedingly informing. It is to be 


derance of replies (almost 69%) showed 
no applicants who could not be placed. 
The thirty-one percent of the replies, stating 
that there were some unqualified persons 
who could not be placed, gave definitely 
small figures. The respondent who com- 
mented “about thirty” was referring to 
“weekday applicants”, who were not able 
to meet professional standards set up by 
his state council for this type of work. 

Is this situation a surprise? It would 
have been a few years ago. But the war 


noted, however, that the four types of 
workers, which were named in the paren- 
thetical portion of the question, are those 
which were named most frequently by those 
replying. While this inclusion of titles 
probably acted as a strong suggestion, it 
did not influence the relative demand as is 
indicated in the figures given below: 

The foregoing information is for the 
most part self-explanatory. It is clear that 
the demand for religious education workers 
is very great. Only four replies indicated 
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little demand, probably because their offices 
are in territory where these workers are not 
used. 

The demand for weekday religious edu- 
cation teachers and supervisors heads the 
list — a testimony to the popularity of 
this new program of Christian nurture and 
a verification of the reports which come 
from many quarters of the scarcity of quali- 
fied teachers. A close second is the demand 
for persons who are clearly classed as local 
church directors of religious education. In 
third place is the demand for pastor's as- 


their answers to this question can be cata- 
loged as “Yes” or “No”, although a num- 
ber of them added informative comments. 
The tabulation runs thus: 


The additional comments of the respond- 
ents are interesting but not particularly 
significant or sufficiently in agreement to 
weigh heavily. One reports, for example, 
that there is no scarcity in his locality; 
another reports that in his locality there is 
a scarcity! Five reports of a scarcity ex- 
plain that this is due to a lack of demand 
for such workers on the part of the churches. 





Questionnaires returned by respective agencies 





Those on which this question was not answered 
Those giving answers to this question 





The distribution was as follows: 
some giving several answers: 
“Not much demand” “Very few’ 





Weekday Teachers and Supervisors 





Local Church Directors 





Pastor’s Assistants 





Pastor’s Assistants for office and other work 





Totals of the two groupings 








Director or supervisor for state, city or district 
Miscellaneous: 
Larger Parish Staff Member 





Woman Missionary 





Deaconness 





Recreational Center Director 





Survey Worker 





Vacation Bible School Worker 





Leader and Teacher for Leadership School 


(A) (B) (C) (D) TOTAL 
18 22 27 71 138 
0 6 8 9 23 
18 16 19 62 115 
3 1 0 0 4 
5 6‘ sb. 66: US 
12 7 s 8 37 
6 7 5 21 39 
3 4 2 6 15 
. -a 7 #2 & 
1 1 2 1 5 
0 0 1 0 1 
1 0 0 0 1 
0 1 0 0 1 
0 0 0 1 1 
0 0 0 1 1 
0 0 0 1 1 
0 0 0 1 1 





Questionnaires returned 


(A) (B) (C) (D) TOTAL 
18 22 27 71 138 





Giving no answer to this question 





Furnishing answers to this question 


17 18 23 66 124 





“Yes” (see comments below) 


11 15 19 62 107 





“No” or “Very Little” 





Less decisive answers 


5 2 2 3 12 





sistants, who are expected to- include tre- 

ligious education among their responsibili- 

ties. Pastor’s assistants for office work and 

other church duties come fourth in order. 
LACK OF WORKERS 


The persons replying to our request for 
information were specifically asked, “Do 
you consider that there is a serious lack of 
religious education workers?” Most of 


Two report “small demand for profes- 
sionals” while twelve reports say that there 
is need for the “trained type” of worker! 
Four offer the comment that there will be 
a scarcity ‘‘for the duration.” Seven replies 
say there is a scarcity of weekday teachers. 


The picture is clear. There is an over- 
whelming conviction that there is a serious 
scarcity of religious education workers. The 
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few places where there is no apparent lack 
are understandable exceptions. 


SALARY RANGE 


It was assumed that the persons who 
directed these various educational boards 
and agencies would be in a position to 
give valuable information regarding salaries 
paid to local church religious education 
workers. Our assumption was not a mis- 
taken one. The tabulation of the figures 
which they reported and the rough averages 
secured from them are informative and we 
believe helpful for our purposes. 


average of the half-way points in the ranges 
given and (c) a tabulation to secure the 
average of the highest or final salaries. 
Three ranges reported were ignored since 
they included part time employment and 
were very low. Twice the comment “Too 
low” was given without figures. One re- 
port said “‘all volunteer work.” Nine stated 
that expenses of various kinds were also 
cared for. 

CAUSES OF DECLINE IN WORKER SUPPLY 


To discover why we now have such a 
scarcity of educational workers available 





Questionnaires returned .. . . 
Giving answers included in this tabulation 





Giving no answer to this question or an irrelevant answer -............- 


Ranges Reported: 





$ 900-$1500 
$1000-$1125 and as high as 3000 





$1200-$1500 and as high as 3600 





$1300-$1500 and as high as 2500 





$1500-$1800 and as high as 4000 





$1600-$1800 and as high as 2500 





$1800-$2400 and as high as 3000 





$2000-$3000 and as high as 4800 


(A) (B) (C) (D) TOTAL 
18 22 27 71 138 
15 14 19 48 96 

3 8 8 23 42 
0 0 0 1 1 
1 1 1 5 8 
6 5 4 12 27 
1 1 0 6 8 
4 4 9 11 28 
0 0 1 2 3 
2 3 3 9 17 
1 0 1 2 4 





From the foregoing we secure the following averages: 


Average of lowest salaries in the ranges give $1282 
Average of highest salaries in the ranges given $2275 
Average of average salaries in the ranges given $1776 





(A) (B) (C) (D) TOTAL 
7 



































Questionnaires returned 18 22 71 =138 
Giving no answer to this question 0 7 aa 4 11 
A total of 323 answers distributed as follows were given by ........ 18 19 23 67 127 
Lack of defined standards for this work 2 7 5 26 40 
Absence of ecclesiastical recognition (for women) ................-.-------- 5 3 6 15 29 
Inadequate salaries paid 4 11 10 39 64 
Short tenure of office 4 6 12 26 48 
Scrapping of women at an early age 1 0 1 7 9 
Kind of training given in this field 5 2 7 22 36 
Failure to recruit + 3 9 21 37 
(Other added causes) 

Over-supply earlier led to present scarcity 8 7 5 6 26 
Lack of vision and interest shown by churches 1 7 4 10 22 
Competition with lay workers 1 1 0 2 ae 
Personality defects in workers 0 0 1 3 4 
Lack of Christian experience in workers 0 0 0 4 4 





There is little to add to the story told by 
the foregoing figures. Three separate tabu- 
lations were made: (a) A tabulation to 
secure the average of the lowest or initial 
salaries: (b) a tabulation to secure the 


for our churches, those who received this 
questionnaire were asked to comment upon 
seven reasons which have been variously 
offered as explanations. The fact that these 
seven possible causes were specified ob- 
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viously caused most of the respondents to 
indicate one or all of them in their replies. 
It did not, however, prevent a considerable 
number from adding other causes, as will 
be seen from the table below: 


An evaluation of these reasons, suggests 
these comments: 


1. In order of importance the causes seem 
to be these: Inadequate salaries, short ten- 
ure of office, lack of defined standards, 
failure to recruit, inadequate training, ab- 
sence of ecclesiastical recognition, an over 
supply in former days and the “scrapping” 
of women at an early age. Omitted from 
this list of relative importance in the minds 
of those replying is the reason “lack of 
vision and interest shown by churches’’ since 
this seems to be a cause which includes prac- 
tically all of the causes specifically men- 
tioned. The last three causes listed do not 
seem to have been considered of too great 
significance by our respondents. 


2. An over-supply of workers in the hey- 
day period is undoubtedly an important 
factor in the present difficulty. It contrib- 
uted also to some of the other causes speci- 
fied, such as low salaries, insecurity as to 
tenure and old age “scrapping.” It sug- 
gests that any program of recruiting now 
engaged in should be both selective and ad- 
justed to changes in demand. 


To give concreteness to these comments 
a considerable number of the answers to this 
question are quoted: 


“In my experience with possible religious educa- 
tion workers, the insecurity of such work dis- 
couraged them. Some went into social work 
which offers security, good pay and opportunity 
for advancement. The lack of jobs in the church 
has discouraged the young people of this section. 
Some have been interested in Extension Work 
but that seemed to be on the decline here, since 
there is only one left where there were four. 
Girls who want to stay in their own area and 
denomination found that a discouraging situa- 
tion. There has been a failure in recruiting be- 
cause of the uncertainty of jobs, unless girls 
went out of their own section. There is no 
insurance for church workers as there is for the 
teaching group or social workers through group 
organization. The professional religious educa- 
tion worker is rather a new type, so her status 
is not assured, nor is her work defined. She can 
be anything from the pastor’s stenographer, to 
the chore boy around the church building. Fre- 


quently it has been a part time job for one of 
the widowed ladies of the church, so salary is 
low and work is not on a professional basis. 
There are some girls who would like tc be min- 
isters, but hesitate to work toward that end be- 
cause of the lack of ecclesiastical recognition and 
the general lack of confidence in and respect for 
the woman minister.” 

(BCC A-9) 


“I think that all of the above have bearing on 
the subject, but that overarching all the others 
is the fact that churches are seldom possessed of 
such a sense of the need of Christian education 
that they are willing to pay a reasonable price 
to have it done well. Part of the reason for 
this lack of real concern is the confusion as to 
the importance of Christian faith and living gen- 
erally. Liberalism ought not to be made the 
whipping boy, but to the extent that it helped 
foster the sense of ‘it does not matter very much 
what you believe; just conduct yourself rightly, 
especially in the social life,’ must bear part of 
the blame for the lack of the sometimes be- 
littled ‘passion for souls.’ The preoccupation of 
educational leaders with methods to the over- 
shadowing of content was one expression of the 
spirit which has resulted in confusion and un- 


concern.” 
(BCC A-15) 


“In our group one factor is more responsible than 
others for lack of trained workers: local churches 
have not yet been ‘sold’ on the value of such 
personnel. A considerable number of churches 
have used ‘parish workers,’ trained by a Bible 
school. Most of these have had secretarial ex- 
perience and have worked out well for office 
work, some calling at homes, etc., but they have 
not been trained to head up the educational pro- 
gram. Recently the need for this type of work- 
ers is being sensed. Church colleges have not 
been as alert as they could have been.” 

(BCC B-11) 
“The pressure for workers has recently been so 
great that churches have taken on young people 
with inadequate training. This gives some 
churches the wrong idea about directors. On 
the whole, however, the demand at present would 
seem to indicate that the job is pretty well estab- 
lished in the esteem of the church.” 

(BCC B-19) 
“Since my marriage seven years ago and the en- 
suing intimate contacts with church schools and 
church workers, I have become increasingly con- 
vinced that unless religious education is placed 
on a professional scale, the future church will 
suffer. Much can be said about the consecrated 
superintendent of the Sunday school, but it is not 
sufficient for the highly specialized age in which 
we live. I am sure you have information on 
the splendid system of weekday religious educa- 
tion which has been established here in Virginia. 
The salaries paid the workers are increasing and 
a pension plan is being put into effect, so that the 
future no young woman need fear to enter the 
Virginia system without assurance of some small 
provision for the later years.” 

(BCC D-2) 


“My guess would be that im economic stress 
religious educators were deemed ‘dispensable’ for 
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the reason churches weren’t convinced they were 
indispensable, whatever the reasons for that were. 
Similarly, I am afraid the present demand is a 
reflection of money in treasuries, and not too 
reliable an index for rapid expansion of train- 
ing. 

(BCC D-22) 
“The failure of recognized church colleges to of- 
fer courses in this field leaving it to the in- 
dependent ‘Bible Schools’.” 

(BCC D-44) 


A PROGRAM OF RECRUITING 


One of the primary reasons for this 
study was the need for a constructive policy 
with regard to recruiting educational work- 
ers for the church. As the information on 
the “Causes of Decline in Worker Sup- 
ply” reveals, there has been no formulated 
or accepted policy. The results of this 
for Christian education for the movement 
as a whole, for our local churches, and now 
for the rapidly developing program of week- 
day religious education, have been decided- 
ly unfortunate. Whatever light, therefore, 
can be discovered from the experience of 
those in a position to observe is to be wel- 
comed. 


In considering the answers bearing on 
this problem the wording of the question 
should be carefully noted: “Do you think 
there should be an aggressive program of 
recruiting such workers irrespective of the 
factors indicated in the previous question 
(‘Causes of Decline in Worker Supply’), 
the possibility of another depression, and 
the doubting attitude toward religious edu- 
cation held by some church leaders?” 


The replies to this question may be or- 
ganized for our study as follows: 


Questionnaires returned 


Two observations seem to stand out in 
the foregoing tabulation of replies: 


1. There should be a program of recruit- 
ing. The 74 who answered affirmatively, 
the 15 who cautioned a more constructive 
approach and a few of the last listed re- 
plies total almost 100 of the 131 responses. 


2. But, on the other hand, we must con- 
sider the negative replies (19), those who 
were undecided (8), the doubtful (5), and 
again the replies of caution (15). In the 
light of their number and the fact that the 
word “aggressive” was included in the 
question, it does seem that the future pro- 
gram of recruiting must be one which is 
carefully planned, selective in its nature, 
and which takes serious account of a num- 
ber of factors revealed by our total study. 

The replies to this central question of our 
study deserve careful reading and study as 
well as statistical organization. Excerpts 
from a number of them are therefore quoted 
here: 


“I think there should be an aggressive program 
of recruiting such workers even though the fu- 
ture may not hold much security. They should 
be told frankly the possibilities which may be 
ahead if we have another slump of interest in the 
field of religious education. Young people re- 
cruited under those conditions will enter the 
profession because of interest in its service rather 
than the desire to have a good salary and secu- 
rity. I think this is an advantage, although I 
hope they will not have the difficulties of the 


preceding group.” 
(BCC A-1) 


“No! The question needs careful study — in- 
cluding a thorough accounting of the continuing 
needs — then a recruitment of promising peo- 
ple to meet the need.” 





No answer to this question 





Answering this question 





Distribution of answers given: 
“Yes” 








“Undecided” 





Miscellaneous answers: 





Doubtful, fearing a depression 


Need for a “vital”, “sane” program of recruiting “not too 


aggressive,” “with limitations” 





Need for more trained workers and better pay 


Church, too, must be trained for its part 





More training for laymen 





Ministers are n 





(BCC A-8) 

(A) (B) (C) (D) TOTAL 
18 22 27 71 138 
0 2 1 4 7 
18 20 26 67 131 
7 9 14 44 74 
4 3 5 — 
1 1 2 4 8 
6 7 >. ae 
1 1 1 2 5 
2 4 3 6 15 
ciao catesihebeiSentania 1 1 0 1 3 
0 0 0 1 1 
1 0 0 0 1 
1 0 0 0 1 
0 1 1 2 4 





Weekday workers are needed 
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"Yes — An aggressive campaign of recruiting 
THE BEST — not large numbers.” 
(BCC A-10) 


“NO — However we ought always be on the 
alert for the right kind of recruits.” 

(BCC A-11) 
“A sane program of recruiting taking into ac- 
count the above factors and with some faith in 
the future should be undertaken.” 

(BCC A-13) 


“I think we should have a recruiting program 
perhaps not too aggressive. Out our way there 
are not a great number of such positions.” 

; (BCC A-14) 


“We are firmly convinced that there needs to 
be a vital program of recruiting. I prefer to 
steer clear of your term aggressive because of 
its various implications. It needs to be aggres- 
sive from the standpoint of vitality and earnest- 
ness, but it does need to take other things into ac- 
count. To recruit merely for the sake of recruit- 
ing, in my opinion, is not effective in the long 
run. We must consider the possibilities of real 
leadership qualities.” 

(BCC A-16) 


“NO — We should not recruit for any kind of 
work without taking account of factors like those 
mentioned in the last question. There should be 
very careful selection and counseling along the 
way — counseling by deans of women, experi- 
enced workers in religious education, minister's 
wives, etc. — as well as by people whose con- 
cerns are principally with professional standards, 


etc.” 
(BCC A-18) 


“I believe weekday religious education is an 
open door for America right now that is sadly 
being missed. In Massachusetts circuits of skilled 
weekday teachers are making possible adequate 
salaries. It is the new religious profession; it 
will weather depressions because it is on a broad 
base financially. Delinquency and child neglect 
are in its favor for public approval. These week- 
day teachers can then be used on Sundays with- 
out full salaries having to be paid.” 

(BCC B-12) 


“I think there should be an aggressive program 
of recruiting people who will make religious 
education their life work regardless of risks they 
run economically.” 

(BCC B-17) 


“There should be aggression with discrimination. 
Set the standard high and develop the church’s 
feeling of the need and indispensability of such 


workers.” 
(BCC B-18) 


“This is a hard thing to say. I am inclined 
to say YES but at the same time I think it 
would be necessary to tell young people the plain 
facts about their prospects. There is no doubt 
the fact that when a director of religious educa- 
tion or a pastor’s assistant does a really good job 
her value is recognized and the church is ready 
to support her unless serious financial retrench- 
ment becomes necessary. 


“We have found that good results have come 
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through volunteer service of young people in 
enterprises like the Youth Caravans of The 
Methodist Church, and (during the past few 
years) the Church School Extension Corps. This 
last is a plan by which young women give a 
year of volunteer service in needy communities 
on a subsistence basis. Having had a taste of 
religious work in a local church setting, a num- 
ber of them have gone into full-time service. 
Some training is given the young people who 
are to go out in the caravans; they begin their 
work under pleasant auspices and with good 
supervision (an adult counselor accompanies each 
team). I don’t say this is the final answer, but 
in the last few years has been one of our most 
fruitful means of recruiting.” 

(BCC B-19) 


“Recognizing the facts already stated, I could 
NOT conscientiously recommend that an aggres- 
sive program of recruiting take place until we 
have definitely sought a solution to the problems 
already indicated. The church, of all institutions, 
has absolutely no right whatever to ask from its 
workers that which the average business concern 
would not think of doing.” 

(BCC C-1) 


“Do not think these problems can be solved one 
at a time. We will have to work on all of 
them at the same time, tho this is more difficult. 
FAVOR AGGRESSIVE BUT LIMITED AND 
HIGHLY SELECTIVE RECRUITING in terms 
of the best possible estimate of demands. Per- 
haps a study of the method of fact-finding used 
in the Gallup polls might help us estimate the 
demands, etc.” 


(BCC C-5) 
Fas too aggressive. Lets not get an over sup- 
ply.” 

(BCC C-6) 


“I frankly am undecided whether we should en- 
gage in extended program in recruiting religious 
education workers.” 


(BCC C-7) 

“Not irrespective of . . . but in the face of these 
factors.” 

(BCC C-18) 


“YES we should always be on the watch for re- 
cruits among those with the needed ability and 
interest, but no mass recruiting, just on the ap- 
peal of life service motive. Pastors and religious 
education directors should hand-pick young peo- 
ple who show leadership ability and consecra- 
tion. Then see them thru the required training 
period — moral support as well as financial, as 


needed.” 
(BCC C-23) 


“I think religious education should examine it- 
self before further expansion. Several times I 
have heard E. Stanley Jones say that leadership 
education is the wrong term because it embodies 
the wrong philosophy. To solicit applause, lead- 
ing, is exactly opposite from losing oneself in 
service, serving. I believe religious education 
ought to immediately accept this correction. It 
may be the reason why young people go through 
a leadership education series and come out such 
classic followers of the crowd.” 

(BCC D-18) 
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“I recommend that the International Council 
and the Federal Council of Churches, probably 
growing out of this study, should present to the 
various denominational communions the need for 
a consideration of necessity of the formation of 
a TEACHING ORDER in the Protestant church. 
I hope that growing out of such an action the 
profession of religious education can be given 
a standing commensurate with the importance of 
its function in the Christian church, with recogni- 
tion by denominational boards, increased salaries, 
etc. I hope that denominational schools and 
theological schools can back worthwhile depart- 
ments of religious education for the training of 
both women and men in this field. My recom- 
mendation for further recruiting, at least to any 
great extent, awaits such action.” 

(BCC D-20) 


“Make it as much a calling of God in the minds 
of Christian youth as the ministry or the mission 
field. Urge our pastors to be on the lookout 
constantly for young people who are qualified 
naturally for such a calling, then guide them 
toward the proper educational program.” 
(BCC D-21) 


many pastors toward directors of religious edu- 
cation. Perhaps some of the pastors need educat- 


ing. 
(BCC D-29) 


“It seems to me we should first of all try to get 
our supply of trained workers through channels 
already established, such as secondary schools, 
colleges, seminaries, etc. If these will not co- 
operate or are insufficient to furnish necessary 
leadership, then special schools should be estab- 


lished for this p . The lack of trained 
leadership in the Feld of Christian education 
is appalling from my experience. Anything to 
relieve this situation would be of great value. 
I can’t understand why the Protestant churches 
are so slow at this point.” 

(BCC D-35) 


“The primary cause I believe is the failure of 
the church to give status to its religious educa- 
tion program and therefore its religious educa- 
tion leaders except in time of easy money. The 
last depression stopped the recruitment and em- 
ployment of directors. Unless the church can 
guarantee continued service it is questionable 
whether we can justify another widespread re- 


























“Let there be honesty in presenting the hard- cruitment.” 
ships as well as the challenges in the work. The (BCC D-49) 
(A) (B) (C) (D) TOTAL 
Questionnaires returned 18 22 27 71 138 
No answer or indecisive reply to this question 1 4 5 6 16 
Number answering this question 17 18 22 65 122 
Number of answers given (some gave more than one answer) .... 21 23 23 72 139 
Grouping of answers: 
I In seminaries 7 13 10 32 62 
In seminaries (if men) 3 1 0 2 6 
II In specialized religious education schools -..........---------- 3 6 5 16 30 
Ill “Either” — “makes little difference” 3 1 5 11 20 
IV In a special school related to seminary -..........----------. 1 0 1 1 3 
Vv A Christian education department in college -.........-..... 1 0 0 3 + 
In college with special training added 1 1 1 5 8 
In college with seminary training (1 year) -...................... 1 0 0 0 1 
In college with graduate work 0 0 1 1 2 
VI Would require 1 year of practice teaching -............... aoe 1 0 0 2 
VII Where they can get secretarial training -....................-----. 0 0 0 1 1 
recruiting techniques should be lifted out of the WHERE ‘TRAIN RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


emotional appeals and into the bracket of train- 
ing for professional services. No one should be 
talked into religious work but many should be 
talked out of it. An interdenominational em- 
ployment agency set up by joint cooperation of 
seminaries is very much needed both for place- 
ments and for recruiting trainees. We would 
then be in a position to know our needs and 
obviate blind training of incompetents for imagi- 
Mary positions which do not exist. Our youth 
need counseling by someone other than their own 


pastors.” 
(BCC D-28) 


“Recruiting ought to be carried on, provided that 
proper training is given and safeguards are set 
up for protection of workers if a depression 
does come. The right training and experience 
should help change the critical attitude taken by 


WORKERS 

Another question concerned the type of 
training these educational workers should 
be given, in the opinion of these execu- 
tives: “Should religious education workers 
be trained in theological seminaries, in spe- 
cialized schools for such work, or in some 
other way? (Consider men and women 
separately, if desired.)” The replies did not 
fall into clear cut divisions as will be noted 
in these figures: 

Comments: 

1. It appears from the foregoing that there 
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are more than twice the number of recom- 
mendations for giving this training in theo- 
logical seminaries rather than in specialized 
schools. The responses “either” or “makes 
little difference’, could almost balance the 
two types of training if interpreted in favor 
of specialized schools, or, if interpreted as 
in favor of theological seminary training, 
make the vote in favor of the latter three 
to one. 


2. Three persons recommended specific 
plans whereby training in a specialized 
school related to a seminary would be pref- 
erable. 


3. Training educational workers in col- 
leges seems to have few advocates. While 
this was not specially mentioned in the 
question, the phrase “In some other way” 
did encourage listing other types of train- 
ing. 

A few samples of the points of view ex- 
pressed with regard to this question follow: 


“I like the training which is given in theological 
seminaries. When men and women attend classes 
together such workers are better prepared to 
understand how to work with ministers in 


churches.” 

(BCC A-1) 
“There should be a Christian education depart- 
ment in our denominational colleges where wom- 
en could be given training, and it could serve 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


courses, laboratory schools, curriculum building 
and other special projects under trained leader- 
ship, attending International Council Religious 
Education sectional and denominational meetings. 
If the college trained directors could be en- 
couraged to train leadership on the job wherever 
they go it would help. Summer conferences of 
one week or more duration for these local work- 
ers would add a big stimulus.” 

(BCC D-41) 
“The minimum should be a degree from an ac- 
credited college with specialization in religious 
education and Bible; in addition weekday teach- 
ers should have training in general education.” 


(BCC D-44) 


AMOUNT OF TRAINING RECOMMENDED 


The question asked for the number of 
years these workers should spend in train- 
ing for this kind of service to the churches. 
The replies were not limited to giving of 
figures, but a study of the degrees men- 
tioned and other descriptive training phrases 
used make it relatively simple to organize 
the responses primarily on the basis of 
years. Although the question asked for 
the number of years “expected for the 
various types of religious education serv- 
ice’, only one respondent made a distinc- 
tion between types. 


Further analysis: 
‘1. Omitting the first and last of the fore- 


(A) (B) (C) (D) TOTAL 
“Bs 2 FF Ae 





Questionnaires returned 


No answer or indecisive answer to this question 


Spaiastamaglevincatateeencs 4 7 ui) 14 32 




















Number answering this question 14 15 20 37 6 406 
Number of answers given (some gave more than one answer) ........ 15 15 24 62 116 
Grouping of answers: 
I “Two years of college at least” 0 0 0 1 1 
II Four years training 2 1 3 14 20 
III College plus an unspecified amount variously designated .. 3 2 y 12 24 
IV Five years training 5 4 8 t1 31 
Vv Six years training 3 4 0 19 26 
VI Seven years training 1 1 6 4 Re 
VII “Short term course for Jay leaders” 1 0 0 1 2 





as a preparatory course Sen's men training for the 
ministry. Ministers should go on and take a 
seminary course. Women should be encouraged 
to take an extra year of graduate study in a 
seminary if they possibly can. But they should 
be working part time in churches so as not to 
get too bookish.” 

(BCC A-7) 


“Some of our best religious education workers 
have acquired excellent training across the years 
by training on the job, leadership training 








going groupings as irrelevant, it appears 
that only 20 of the 113 answers or 17.7% 
recommend but four years of training for 
religious education workers. On the other 
hand, 93, or 82.3% recommend additional 
and specialized training beyond college. 

2. An analysis of the amount of this ad- 
ditional and specialized training, based upon 
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the figures of IV, V, and VI above, shows 
that on the average 5.8 years, or 1.8 years 
in addition to four college years, is recom- 
mended. 

3. These recommendations are informa- 
tive and would seem to discourage any trend 
toward depending to any extent upon edu- 
cational workers who have had but four 
years of college and little specialized prep- 
aration therein. 

TRAINING FOR ADDITIONAL TYPES OF 
Work 


Because many workers trained for re- 
ligious education responsibilities have also 
been expected to perform certain other 
types of service in the church as well, it 
was thought that a survey of opinion as to 
whether training for these other types of 
work (church secretary, pastor's assistant, 
music director, etc.) should be included in 
their preparation. The response is indi- 
cated in the tabulation which follows. 


Questionnaires returned 
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better than those who had taken a very special 
ized course.” 

(BCC A-1) 
“Undoubtedly this would make possible the 
placement of many more directors, particularly 
in churches than can’t pay a full-time director. 
I would favor a combination of music director 
= director of religious education where pos- 
sible.” 

(BCC A-6) 
“In our church as in other churches, I know 
the trend seems to be away from the idea of 
having a special worker to handle “ Edu- 
cation’ in the local parish. I have heard a num- 
ber of our leading ministers say they felt the 
contact with their young people was so impor- 
tant that it couldn’t very well be delegated to 
someone else. The need seems to be for some- 
one who is well qualified as a stenographer and 
general office worker, and who at the same time 
has enough training to carry certain responsibil- 
ities for supervision in the Sunday school and 
other phases of the youth program. 


(BCC B-4) 
“Some persons should expect such positions 
along with religious education, especially women. 
Only comparatively few churches can engage sev- 
eral workers.” 


(BCC D-4) 


(D) TOTAL 


(B) (C) 
zane 














Giving no answer or an indecisive one 0 5 5 5 15 
Answering this particular question 18 17 22 66 123 
These — Sal be grouped as follows: 
I ““Most Certainly” , “Desirable” 18 11 16 46 91 
II “With reservations”, “Desirable but net necessary” -....... 0 2 4 13 19 
Ill “No”, ‘Not Necessary”, yo ee eR ee 0 4 2 7 13 
Interpretation: RECOMMENDATIONS MADE FOR INSURING 


The majority of the replies are definitely 
in the affirmative. The executives and edu- 
cational field persons who replied to this 
questionnaire seem to reflect their practical 
point of view on this problem. 


Ninety-one or 74% of the replies clearly 
recommend such additional training. If the 
second group of replies (II) are added to 
the first group (I), the proportion of re- 
plies thus recommending is 89.4%, leaving 
only 10.6% (III) advising against such 
additional training. 

Statements supporting this recommenda- 
tion included such as these: 


“Our experience in the depression proved that 
the person who had trained for several types 
of church work was able to secure work and 
adjust herself psychologically to the situation 


AN ADEQUATE SUPPLY OF 
TRAINED WORKERS 


The executives of the four groups of 
agencies receiving this questionnaire were 
asked in conclusion to make recommenda- 
tions “for insuring an adequate supply of 
trained religious education workers for 
churches and communities.” Their recom- 
mendations were numerous, but may be 
classified under ten headings, which are in- 
cluded in the statistical table below: 


A few comments may help in interpreting 
the foregoing figures: 


1. Of the total of 181 recommendations, 
given by the 105 persons who made spe- 
cific suggestions, 59.1% mentioned recruit- 
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ing — “vigorous”, “selective” and including 
an opportunity to try out this form of 
Christian service in summer conferences, 
youth caravans, or other fields of service. 
This recommendation, totaling three-fifths 
of all those made, is a rather clear mandate 
for launching a vigorous, although selective 
search for young people of the right type 
who will be the future educational workers 
in our churches. 


Questionnaires returned 





RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


figures have to do with the responsibility of 
the church for the present scarcity of di- 
rectors and other educational workers in the 
local church (VI, VII, VIII, IX). The 
recommendations made under these four 
headings constitute 19.3% of the 181 ag- 
gregate. This is a sufficient emphasis to 
deserve careful consideration. 

A number of the particular recommenda- 
tions made are quoted below: 


(A) (B) (C) (D) TOTAL 
or ae, oe 





No answer or “no recommendation” 


2 i 10 14 33 








Respondents making recommendations 


16 15 17 57 105 





























(some gave several recommendations), the totals being ............ 41 28 30 82 181 

A vigorous recruiting program 8 11 7 36 62 

II Recruiting should be “selective” 12 2 5 14 33 

Ill Recruiting should include a “test experience” ................ 4 6 0 2 12 
IV Training should be adequate (seven mentioned training 

in seminaries) 6 2 4 11 23 

Vv Put departments of religious education in colleges ............ 3 0 3 2 8 
VI Church needs to be awake and aware of religious educa- 

tion 4 a 3 6 18 

VII Denominational recognition should be given ...............-.--- 0 0 2 5 6 
VIII Tenures of office, adequate salaries and retirement pen- 

sions should be provided 2 1 0 1 4 

IX Interdenominational unity would help ...............----..--+-+-- 1 | 4 : 7 

x Miscellaneous: 

Put a religious education training program in public 

training institutions 0 0 1 1 2 

Use part time lay workers 0 0 1 3 4 

Train for multiple jobs 1 0 0 0 1 

Develop strong weekday program 0 0 1 0 1 


2. The training of such workers is also 
among the recommendations. Seventeen 
and one-tenth percent (17.1%) of the rec- 
ommendations made concerned this aspect 
of our problem. Three-fourths of this 
number specified that the training should 
be “adequate”, some urged seminary train- 
ing of educational workers. One-fourth of 
the suggestions regarding training urged the 
establishment of departments of religious 
education in colleges to care for the demand 
for workers. It is apparent from these pro- 
portions that advanced training is highly 
desirable, although college training as an 
initial preparation might be considered. 


3. Four of the foregoing groups of 





“Stress the need and opportunity thru the sum- 
mer camp. That is our most fertile field for 
getting workers started toward any goal of Chris- 


tian vocation.” 

(BCC A-5) 
“The first necessity, in our own communion, is 
to educate our constituency to realize the place 
for such specialized workers in the parish.” 

(BCC B-6) 
“Create the demand for them through some sort 
of local interdenominational cooperation that 
will enable such a person to minister to the 
whole community through a united approach on 
the part of the local churches.” 

(BCC B-18) 


“We are developing young hopefuls by giving 
them ‘apprentice’ summer work with skilled di- 
rectors of vacation schools, by working hard on 
camp counselors’ courses, and giving them leader- 
ship positions in summer camps. Scholarships to 
seminaries might be worked out more broadly. 
My experience has been that seminary boards 
have not been alert to new situations, and pointed 
the way for students into such new fields as week- 
day religious education. Seminaries could super- 
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vise a broad program in a state, of weekday 
graduate student teachers, with careful regular 
counseling.” 

(BCC B-12) 
“Permanent and continuous emphasis through 
promotional public relation efforts. The loaning 
of national or district workers to congregations 
for a limited time as a proof of their value. 
Demonstrations of work in summer schools and 
institutes.” 

(BCC B-15) 
“Adequate salaries, standards setting forth qual- 
ifications, national conferences of such workers, 
special consecration or ordination, smaller 
churches might jointly use and employ such per- 
sons.” 

(BCC C-4) 
“The denominations should snap out of their 
medieval theological frameworks and recognize 
a contemporaneous theology that is functional 
and set up departments of Christian education, 
and also demand that ministerial candidates have 
at least an equal amount of training in basic 
psychology, methodology and church school ad- 
ministration with some electives in such courses 
as recreation, visual aids, drama, etc.” 

(BCC C-9) 
“Since many small churches will never be able 
to employ a fulltime director, it would seem that 
a sharing arrangement could be worked out, 
somewhat on the plan that a larger parish shares 
its staff. So far, tho, the only city churches I 
have seen try this could not make it work.” 

(BCC C-26) 
“We believe that denominational colleges should 
be encouraged to emphasize religious education 
majors and strengthen courses in this field. 
Write to their deans!” 

(BCC D-11) 
“A deeper sense of responsibility on the part of 
churches. A better trained personnel selected 
with personality standards in mind and ability 
qualifications — trained not to do a program but 
to work with people and situations as they find 
them.” 

(BCC D-19) 
“We are training a director of religious educa- 
tion ‘on the job.’ The program calls for sum- 
mer sessions at Union Seminary, M.A. degree 
from Columbia eventually.” 


(BCC D-23) 


COPY OF QUESTIONNAIRE USED FOR 
PART THREE REPORT 
A Study of OPPORTUNITIES FOR WOMEN 
IN CHRISTIAN SERVICE — FORM BCC 
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Information submitted by (Person reporting) 

For (Name and address of your organization) 

1. Have you had many calls for religious educa- 
tion workers the past year? 

2. How many qualified persons have you been 
able to recommend for positions? 

3. Do you have any considerable number of 
applicants for positions who cannot be placed 
because of age, personality limitations, etc.? 

4. What kind of workers are in most demand 
(local church directors, pastor's assistants, 
weekday teachers, district or area supervisors, 
etc.) ? 

5. Do you consider that there is a serious lack 
of religious education workers? 


6. What is the range of salaries paid in your 
denomination or area? 


7. Please comment upon the following factors 
which have been suggested (aside from the 
war) as causing a decline in the supply of 
religious education workers: Lack of de- 
fined standards for this type of work, ab- 
sence of ecclesiastical recognition, (for wom- 
en), inadequate salaries, short tenure of of- 
fice, “scrapping” of women at an early age, 
the kind of training which has been given 
in this field, failure to recruit, etc. 

8. Do you think there should be an aggressive 
program of recruiting such workers irrespec- 
tive of the factors indicated in the previous 
question, the possibility of another depres- 
sion, and the attitude toward religious educa- 
tion held by many church leaders? 


9. Should religious education workers be trained 
in theological seminaries, in specialized 
schools for such work, or in some other 
way? (Consider men and women separately, 
if desired.) 

10. How many years of training (undergraduate 
or graduate) should be expected for various 
types of religious education service? 


11. Should training for religious education work- 
ers in the local church include training for 
other types of church work also (e.g., for 
church secretary, pastor's assistant, music di- 
rector, etc.) ? 


12. What recommendation have you for insur- 
ing an adequate supply of trained religious 


education workers (various types) for 
churches and communities? 
NOTE: If your organization has made a study 


covering any or all of the foregoing ques- 
tions, we would be pleased to have a copy 
of your findings. 








THE ATTITUDES OF 
Seminaries And 


Part IV 


THEOLOGICAL 
Other Training 


SCHOOLS TOWARD THE TRAINING OF 


DIRECTORS 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE 

No less important than the facts and 
opinions given by the persons and agencies 
who reported the information for Parts 
One, Two and Three of this study are the 
attitudes of the theological seminaries and 
other schools in which directors take their 
training. A fourth questionnaire, Form 
TS, was prepared and sent to eighty-six 
such institutions. Fifty-seven of these — 
an excellent response — returned replies 
with sufficient information for tabulating. 
These are the basis of the statistical tables 
and comments which follow in this fourth 
part of our survey. These schools were 
asked about the courses given in religious 
education, the number of workers trained, 
the demand for these workers-and certain 
other questions similar to those asked on 
the other forms. 

CouRSES OFFERED 


By means of the first question on Form 
TS we sought to secure a picture of the 
religious education offerings in the schools 
reporting. The responses were reported in 
most cases by listing the courses given in 
this particular field — an exceedingly broad 
range of titles. 

The first groupings below include courses 
which are not specifically “religious educa- 
tion,” but which without question do belong 
in the training of these workers. It is quite 
likely that many more such listings of other 
courses would have been given, had those 
replying considered the question in this 
light. We must understand, therefore, 
that the numbers in the first six cases are 
not as large as they would have been other- 
wise. On the other hand, the listings of 
more specifically religious education courses 
are informative. 


Of the fifty-seven questionnaires re- 
turned, one gave no answer to this first 
question. Twenty-two stated that their 
school had no department of religious edu- 
cation. This is not to be construed as 
serious in that the eighty-six schools to 
which blanks were sent included a number 
of denominational colleges, in which future 
directors studied the one or two Bible 
courses given. 


The thirty-four remaining forms gave 
the following listings: 








courses 
Bible, or some portion of the Bible ............ 27 
Religion, Theology and Philosophy ............ 16 
Social Relations and related areas ................ 13 
Missions and Comparative Religions ........ 10 
Church History 5 
Speech 3 





TOTAL not specifically Religious Education 74 
courses 

General Religious Education ........----------- 24 
Psychology (general, departmental and ap- 

plied to religion) 0 
How To Teach Religion (general 16) (in 

specific areas 5) 21 
Curriculum of Religious Education ............ 8 
Worship 
Special areas, types or phases of Religious 

Education: 

Religious Education in the Family (4) 

Weekday Religious Education (3) 

Vacation Religious Education (2) 

Youth Work (2) 

Adult Work (7) 

Higher Education and Student Work (3) 

History of Religious Education (2) 

Rural Work (2) 

Community Organization (2) 

Interdenominational Cooperation (1) 

The Director of Religious Education (1) 

courses 


Special Methods of Religious Education: .... 23 
Dramatics (8) 
Music (5) 
Story Telling (3) 
Personal Counseling (2) 
Group Leadership (2) 
Craft Work (2) 
Activity Program (1) 
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Special Projects and Research .............--.---- 
Field Work 10 





TOTAL specifically Religious Education -...166 

This means that on the average five 
courses wete given in each of the thirty-four 
schools reporting. 

It is difficult to make any decided com- 
ments regarding this picture. Many of the 
courses given are rather specialized. This 
is to be expected. One might, however, 
question whether some of these specialties 
could not have been given as portions of 
longer courses. The explanation may be 
found in the particular interests and rela- 
tions of the faculty member offering them. 

The information given here is at best 
brief and incomplete. An extended study 
of what constitutes an adequate curriculum 
for a department of religious education 
should be undertaken, not so much in the 
light of the figures furnished here, as in 
the light of the findings of our total study 
and other studies which should be made. 
Number of Persons Who Have Specialized 


The question was so worded as to allow 
a report of the possibility of specializing in 
the field of religious education in the school 
as well as a report of the number of per- 
sons so doing. Eighteen of the respondents 
gave figures in reply to this as follows: 


Persons specializing in Religious Education 
reporting schools 
2 

















|) Seeger 
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163 TOTALS 18 

The average number of persons special- 
izing in Religious Education as shown by 
these 18 reports is slightly over nine per 
school. 
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Degrees Given 

A few reports (14 in all) gave the de- 
grees awarded, although this was not called 
for on Form TS. These fourteen reports — 
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a rather fragmentary number — do show 
however a rather wide variety of degrees 
with only three of the fourteen indicating 
a “Religious Education” degree. This type 
of degree has apparently not grown in pop- 
ularity, if one is to judge from these few 
cases. 





























Degree Given Reported by 
BS 1 
BD 1 
BRE 1 
MA 5 
M T 1 
STM 2 
MRE 2 
TD 1 
TOTAL 14 


REQUESTS FOR RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
WORKERS 


Probably no source of information as to 
available candidates for these religious edu- 
cation positions is more fruitful than the 
schools in which they take training. These 
schools were asked to state the number of 
calls they had had for such workers. Thei 
answers may be organized as follows: 

No answer to this particular question -.......... 6 
Reporting no department of Religious Educa- 
tion 11 


Reporting in terms of figures -............-------- 40 
Numbers of Calls Reported by 


None 
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These forty schools reported a total of 
1227 calls, an average of almost thirty-one 
calls each. 

In addition four schools reported “Quite 
a number,” “A growing demand,” “A 
limited number,” and “Very few.” 
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This is a much larger number of calls 
than those received by the heads of church 
and religious education organizations, as 
reported in Part Three. The educational 
executives on the average received slightly 
more than five calls each, only one sixth 
as many as were received by these schools. 


MEN AND WOMEN WORKERS 


A question which has been in the minds 
of many is the relative demand for men and 
women as educational workers in the church. 
The schools were requested to give their 
experience at this point: ‘‘Are churches 
asking for men as well as women?” and 
“What proportion of each?” 


Of the fifty-seven questionnaires returned 
a rather large proportion, 19, gave no an- 
swer to this question. Five others said they 
could not tell. The remaining 33 replies 
included both expressions of preference and 
figures showing proportions. 
Reporting that the churches wanted men ........ 10 
Reporting that the churches wanted women .... 10 

Twenty-three answers gave an opinion as 
to the proportionate demand in the follow- 
ing ratios: 























One man to one woman .. 11 
One man to two women 2 
One man to three women 1 
One man to four women 1 
One man to five women 1 
One man to nine women 1 
One man to ten women 6 
TOTAL reporting proportionate demand ...... 23 


Translating the foregoing proportions 
into percentages and computing an average, 
we find that on the average 32 percent of 
the requests were for men and 68 percent 
were for women. 


These figures are not too definitely con- 
clusive. They do show, however, a rather 
strong preference for women workers. 


QUALIFIED GRADUATES 


Two questions on Form TS asked for the 
number of graduates of last yeat’s class who 
were qualified for such positions and the 
number who were about to graduate who 


The in- 


would be available for positions. 
formation secured follows: 


Qualified Graduates of Previous Y ear 


Giving no answer to this question oscsecesbansaaie 16 
Replies to this question, reporting as follows: 41 
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These forty-one respondeits reported a 
total of 186 Jast year’s graduates were 
qualified for this type of work, an average 
of 4.54 each. 


Available Graduates of Present Year 


Giving no answer to this question .................. 

Replies to this question, reporting as follows: 44 
“None” 19 
: eas o 
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The forty-four schools which answered 
this question reported a total of 192 forth- 
coming graduates available, an average of 
5.64 per school. 


Comments: 

1. The total number of graduates each 
year seems very small considering the num- 
ber of calls. 

2. The fact that 18 and 19 schools re- 
spectively reported no graduates suitable 
for this work reveals an undesirable situa- 
tion. 

3. Half of the previous year’s graduates 
available represented the output of but four 
schools out of forty-one. Half of those 
about to graduate represented the output of 
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five schools out of forty-four. Too many 
schools are doing practically nothing to fur- 
nish educational workers. 


4. There seems to be a slight increase in 
graduates in the second year over the first, 
but it is hardly an encouraging one. 


ARE STUDENTS ENCOURAGED TO TAKE 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION ? 


In some quarters it has been said that 
theological seminaries and certain other 
schools do not encourage students to pre- 
pare for this type of service. Therefore, 
those to whom Form TS was sent were 
asked to state their position on this point. 
The replies were not all “Yes” or “No” 
but do give a fairly definite answer to the 
question. 


Of the total fifty-seven who returned 
questionnaires, ten gave no answer to this 
particular question, leaving forty-seven who 


did. 





“Some” are encouraged (5) 

“Encourage women” (1) 
Total affirmative answers 30 
“No” 13 

“Refer to another school” (1) 

“Most students preparing for 

preaching and teaching (1) 

“Very little” (1) 

“Don’t, but should” (1) 
TOTAL negative answers 17 











According to this tabulation 64 percent 
of the schools replying to the question en- 
courage religious education students, 36 
percent do not. It seems that there are 
quite a number of schools — all of them 
established to train ministerial leadership 
or to serve the church in a general way — 
which discourage this particular form of 
Christian service education. 


The following excerpts from the reports 
on this question give several varying views 
with regard to it: 


“Women have long been so encouraged, 
but only recently, and then only in a very 
limited number of instances, has our semi- 
mary encouraged men to prepare for full 
time service in this field. The tendency at 
the moment is to encourage more men to 
prepare.” (TS-2) 


“Our seminary is considering a curricu- 
lum, two yeats beyond college, with a de- 
gree, for women.” (TS-31) 

“We did not train full time people in 
this field, but had in mind the training of 
public school teachers who could make a 
definite contribution to church life in their 
communities.” (From a state teachers col- 
lege) (TS-34) 

“With a few exceptions, yes. But gen- 
erally we direct men into the regular pastor- 
ate. My main emphasis for more than 
twenty years has been on preparing pastors 
to be their own directors or ministers of 
education.” (TS-38) 

“We encourage young women. Young 
men are required to take limited work but 
the salaries paid do not make the field too 
promising as a full time service for young 
men.” (TS-50) 


WHERE TRAIN RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
WORKERS? 


Another mooted question is that of 
where local church educational workers and 
workers in similar religious education serv- 
ice should be trained. Should it be in 
theological seminaries or in schools special- 
izing in this type of service training? The 
persons reporting for these schools were 
asked this question also. 


Of the fifty-seven who returned question- 
naires, eighteen gave either no answer or 
an uncertain answer to this particular ques- 
tion, leaving thirty-nine who gave replies 
as follows: 


Religious education workers should be trained 
in theological seminaries -................-..-.- 27 
including ‘“‘some in theological seminaries” 
(1); “in seminaries and in educational and 
religious education work” (1); “like min- 
isters” (1) 

Religious education workers should be trained 
in special schools 

Religious education workers should be trained 
in both types of school 








The decided preponderance of judgment 
(75 percent) is that this is the job of the 
theological seminaries. Unfortunately it 
seems that these seminaries are not doing 
what little is being done; the Bible training 
schools are. 
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Since the replies to this question give so 
many helpful suggestions with regard to 
how and why this should be done a con- 
siderable number of quotations from them 
are added here: 


“They can be trained better in specialized 
schools, close enough to seminaries and uni- 
versities to take advantage of their opportunities. 
There is much to be said for under-graduate 
specialization which, at the same time, gives a 
broad liberal arts background.” (TS-4) 


“It is our conviction that religious education 
workers can cooperate better in a parish or other 
situation, if they have shared as broadly as pos- 
sible with the men in training — the same prin- 
cipal applying to training of men. This lays 
the foundation for integration of the educational 
work of the church.” (TS-7) 


“It is our assumption that churches expect 
leaders in religious education to have had an 
experience of thought and field training of the 
same general character as is required for the gen- 
eral minister.” (TS-9) 

“In theological seminaries, I believe, because 
of the close relationship existing between the 
various fields of study and of work.” (TS-10) 

“I believe they should be trained in seminaries, 
for I think they need to be acquainted with the 
whole program of theological education and the 
total Christian tradition and its outreaches in 
today’s world.” (TS-12) 


i: is working on an extension service 
program reaching out fifty to seventy-five miles 
from the college. We believe that this labora- 
tory service is necessary in undergraduate work 
as well as graduate and the coordination with 
work in the general cultural field of college 
offerings we believe emphasizes the value of this 
being given in the college atmosphere and at col- 
lege level. It should be followed by advanced 
work in theological seminaries.” (TS-14) 


“It is preferable, of course, that superior young 
men and women should have four years of un- 
dergraduate work and then graduate training in 
a theological seminary. However, I feel there 
is a real place for education on a lower level 
and would encourage, I believe, specialized 
schools which take high school graduates or 
persons who have had only a couple of years of 
college.” (TS-15) 


“As to the training which they ought to have, 
I should say that they ought at least to complete 
the requirements for a B. A. in a first class 
college. This training should include a full 
year’s survey of the English Bible, courses in 
psychology and sociology, and at least a year’s 
work in teacher training. This should include 
some slight knowledge of the child as well as 
the types and techniques of training the child. 
I think that an advanced degree, such as the 
M.R.E. or the M.A. would be desirable for the 
person who expected to make this a life-time 
position.” (TS-17) 

“I strongly favor the seminaries because of 
their richer program and the value of training 
alongside regular ministers.” (TS-22) 





“It seems more and more evident that the 
average theological seminary is centered toward 
the work for the ministry and that those who 
take courses in religious education are not thor- 
oughly enough trained in special skills required 
for the profession. Institutions like ————— 
are unique in their pro- 
vision for specialization in all branches of the 
field and at the same time offer thorough train- 
ing through field work experience.’ (TS-24) 

“It seems to me there is a place for both — 
specialized schools and rather extensive offerings 
in religious education within the larger semi- 
naries. Women may gravitate more toward the 
former, and men toward the latter, but it would 
seem to be healthy to have some of both in 
both.’ (TS-30) 


“The best set-up is some seminary training 
plus educational and religious education training, 
which usually is not adequate in seminary.” 
(TS-39) 

“In my opinion a religious educator should 
have theological training plus religious education. 
It might be possible, if a student had consider- 
able work in religious education in college, for 
him to take his seminary degree with major em- 
phasis in religious education. Four years of 
graduate work is none too much.” (TS-43) 


“We have found our combination very suc- 
cessful. Although the two other lay training 
schools under the —--———— Church have separate 
institutions for women, yet both of these are 
adjacent to and closely related to a standard 
theological seminary.” (TS-44) 


“In my judgment they should be trained in 
theological schools. My observation and experi- 
ence as a pastor lead me to believe that most 
of the friction that develops between the pastor 
and his assistant grows out of the fact that they 
do not have the same background, the same spirit 
and the same purpose. I am definitely com- 
mitted to the plan of training ministers of music 
and educational directors in the seminaries.” 
(TS-47) 

“It seems desirable that religious education 
workers should be trained in connection with 
ministerial candidates and, therefore, in theolog- 
ical seminaries. It seems particularly important 
that women shall have training in theology as 
well as religious education and that they shall 
be associated with regular ministerial candidates 
in their preparation. Otherwise, the worker in 
religious education is at a disadvantage in his 
or her relationships with the minister of the 
church.” (TS-52) 

“Ideally in seminaries. However, many women 
are in the same situation as public school teach- 
ers — work a few years, and then marry. It 
might seem that the sooner they can get into 
a job, the better. The fact remains that few of 
our women students get to the end of three 
years of graduate work before marrying. Yet 
they need theological education to do Christian 
education!” (TS-56) 


Do SEMINARIES LIMIT WOMEN TRAINING 
For RELIGIOUS EDUCATION? 
Still another question is whether the 
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theological seminaries place a limit on the 
number of women students training for 
teligious education. Therefore a question 
addressed ““To Theological Seminaries” was 
included asking each one whether this was 
true in the case of their particular institu- 
tion. This accounts for the relatively 
smaller number of replies to this particular 
question as compared with the answers to 
others on Form TS. 








No answer to this particular question ............ 34 
Answering this question 23 
Answer “No” — including “only limit living 
conditions” (1) and “only according to 
standard admission (1) 19 
Answering “Yes” — including “10 women a 


year for any profession;” “twenty percent 
of total enrollment;” “have no women stu- 
dents.” 4 


Thus 83 percent of the theological 
schools reporting do not limit the number 
of women religious education students. 
Seventeen percent do place a limit. 





Why A DECLINE IN THE SUPPLY OF 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION WORKERS? 
The last three questions on Form TS are 
similar to questions asked those who tre- 
ceived the other forms. One of these sought 
to secure the judgment of those connected 
with theological seminaries and other train- 
ing schools as to the causes of the decline 
in supply of workers. As on other ques- 
tionnaires, seven commonly mentioned fac- 
tors were listed and the respondents were 
asked to comment upon them as causes. 
The question was thus “weighted,” but it 
did not prevent some from adding certain 
other reasons, which we have listed under 
“Miscellaneous.” 


Fifteen of the forms returned gave no 
answer to this question and two stated that 
they had ‘“‘no comment to make.” The re- 
maining forty expressed their convictions 
as follows, giving a total of 101 answers: 


A lack of recognition or status for this calling 18 
An inadequate salary for this kind of service 18 








Insecurity of office tenure 17 
Failure to recruit 16 
Lack of definite standards for the position .... 11 
Inadequate training of workers ...............-------- 7 
The scrapping of women at an early age... 4 
Miscellaneous: 


Lack of vision and interest on the part of 
the church (5) 


Lack of understanding of duties (1) 

Lack of free interpretation of Bible (1) 

General atmosphere of the times (1) 

Marriage of students (1) 

No demand (1) 

TOTAL 10 

These replies show where the difficulties 
lie. The fact that so few added other 
causes shows that those mentioned are the 
predominant ones. The first five are the 
ones which seem most important for the 
solution of the problem. 





The more extended comments of some 
of those who replied to this question are 
interesting reading: 


“There is a shortage of well trained leaders. 
Many ‘Bible schools’ have ‘trained’ leaders ready. 
Some of us are concerned as to what will hap- 
pen to progressive religious education. Unless 
the churches go all out for the best trained 
leadership, much of the ground gained during 
the last few decades will be lost. We cannot 
hope to place well trained religious educators 
until more pastors become aware of the strategic 
importance of religious education.” (TS-11) 


“The decline in the supply of religious educa- 
tion workers may be due to all of the reasons 
suggested above. It is my experience that the 
woman in this field lacks status and very often 
she is rather inconsiderately treated by both the 
church and the minister. On the other hand I 
have run across some women in this field who 
seem to feel that their dignity demands that they 
refuse to do anything around the church except 
that which is purely professional.” (TS-15) 


“I suspect that we share your experience as to 
the urgent calls we have received for trained 
Christian education workers. We have not been 
able to fill one-half of the positions which have 
been open. At the same time, I personally share 
with you the uncertainty as to the policy to 
pursue for the years which lie ahead. I recall 
that some fifteen years ago we were turning 
out trained workers plentifully. These workers 
received a hearty welcome in the field and were 
fairly well paid. However, when the depression 
struck our section the director of religious educa- 
tion was the first to go. Brother pastor didn’t 
want to lower his own salary and so he dis- 
posed of his helper and the work consequently 
suffered. As a matter of fact this, in my judg- 
ment, is largely the reason for the decline of 
interest in Sunday school work in our country. 
The most important part of our work was sacri- 
ficed to the selfishness of these in charge of the 
church. These educational workers had to find 
employment elsewhere, and, of course, we had 
to discourage our students from taking training 
for positions which apparently had little future.” 
(TS-17) 


“The failure to present the nature of the varied 
professional opportunities and requirements to 
college youth seems to me to be one of the 
chief factors for the decline in the supply of 
religious workers. There seems to be no one 
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pioneering for the cause and it is still a young 
movement requiring such leadership. The clos- 
ing down of the departments of religious educa- 
tion in the universities has brought about a very 


sharp decline in professional leadership. I am 
convinced that many young people would be 
very much interested in the field, if it were pre- 
sented to them in the late high school years 
and in the early college years.” (TS-24) 

“Absence of ecclesiastical recognition, or — 
to put it differently — failure to define the status 
of the religious education worker seems to worry 
directors a good deal.” (TS-30) 

“I know personally a woman with an M. A. 
from , who was inter- 
ested in church work, but went into public 
school religious education, because work in 
schools is more definitely defined and standard- 
ized.” (TS-32) 

“The main reason right now seems to me to 
be the fact that during the depression years the 
openings for such work were very scarce, so that 
many institutions gave up offering courses, and 
in some cases — being an 
outstanding example — the whole policy was 
changed.” (TS-46) 

“The chief cause, in my judgment, for the 
decline in the supply of religious education 
workers is the uncertainty as to the permanency 
of work in this field. During the depression so 
many workers of this type were eliminated that 
I find students fear that the present heavy de- 
mand is only temporary and that they will find 
themselves in the midst of another depression.” 
(TS-52) 

“At the present time it is primarily a failure 
to recruit, and the availability of many other at- 
tractive types of work — especially marriage! 
With us also Student-Christian work. How- 
ever, in the long run such matters as status, 
tenure, salary scales, etc., must be dealt with if 
we are to encourage people to enlist.” (TS-56) 


SUPPLEMENTAL TRAINING NEEDED BY 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION WORKERS 








Another question, which was given on 
Form BCC as well as on Form TS, asked 
whether training for the position of reli- 
gious education worker in the local church 
should be supplemented with training for 
other types of church work, examples of 
which were given. 


Of the fifty-seven questionnaires re- 
turned, fourteen gave no answer to this 
question, leaving 43 which did. These 43 
gave 38 “Yes’ or “No” answers and 10 
other answers mentioning the type of work 
for which supplemental training should be 
given. 

OA oe ee eee 37 


including ‘Probably’ (2); “Perhaps” (1) ; 
“Theoretically — no, practically — yes” 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


(4); “Depends on church” (1); ‘ 
able when possible’ (1) 
De”. ARR ee cae REY: Sed ee LED NRE ered nna 1 
Types of training recommended: 
To assist pastor (4); Musical leadership 
(3); Church secretary (1); “Office man- 
agement” (1) 


Here is a clear mandate — a vote of 37 
to 1 — demanding supplemental training 
for local church religious education work- 
ers, at least this is the point of view of the 
schools which are now training these 
workers. Few of them, however, are ap- 
parently ready to provide such training. 


Three typical quotations from the replies 
on this question are these: 


“Such supplementary training more than 
doubles the person’s chances of employment, be- 
cause many churches cannot afford a full time 
director of religious education, but must com- 
bine jobs. We give the M.A. in Sacred Music 
also.” (TS-44) 

“Many churches can afford to have only one 
other paid member of the church staff besides 
the minister. When budgets are reduced the girl 
who can and will do office work will often be 
retained.” (TS-45) 

“Yes. The high school teacher has to be 
equipped to teach two or three subjects. The 
worker in religious education should be equipped 
for more than one task.” (TS-50) 


How SECURE TRAINED WORKERS? 





The theological seminary and other train- 
ing school leaders were asked to give their 
recommendations for securing an adequate 
number of trained workers for religious 
education leadership in our local churches. 
Seventeen gave either no answer or an 
irrelevant one, leaving forty who made defi- 
nite suggestions to the number of 81. Their 
recommendations are these: : 

















CCHS ccc-.- oe aa 34 
Make religious education a real vocation ........ 17 
Provide for tenure of employment and old age 
security 11 
Convince the churches of the importance of 
this work 9 
Provide adequate training 8 
Two special recommendations: 
Use the university night school for training; 
Use the plan of cooperative religious edu- 
cation schools ........ aes 2 
TOTAL recommendations ..................:c-c-s-csc 81 


A comparison of these recommendations 
with those made by the educational execu- 
tives shows them to be almost identical. 
We are thus doubly assured that the lines 
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of future policy and action laid down in 
these recommendations is one which prom- 
ises success. 

We conclude our analysis of the replies 
to this question and Part Four of our survey 
with quotations from some of the specific 
recommendations made by those who re- 
ported for their seminaries and schools: 


“1. A much more definite policy of recruit- 
ment by the denomination, such as is carried on 
for foreign missions. 

2. Schools offering clear-cut and definite reli- 
gious education curricula. 

3. Clearer presentation of the challenge to 
young people.” (TS-4) 

“One way <ould be to dignify the profession. 
Churches ought to recognize the need of hiring 
a ‘minister of education’ to be regarded as an 
associate of the preaching minister rather than an 
assistant.” (TS-5 

“One of the chief things in my judgment is 
the placing of the position on a surer founda- 
tion.” (TS-6) 

“From previous experience, when during the 
depression years many well qualified church 
workers were dropped because of financial pres- 
sure, it would be my opinion that short tenure, 
low salaries and insecurity are very strong factors 

rating against securing able and well qual- 
ed leaders in this type of work, and lack of 
material for use by college counselors, probably 
has resulted in poor interpretation of professional 
opportunities to undergraduate students.” (TS-8) 


“A. Broadening the basic conceptual goals of 
the churches in respect to educational responsibil- 
ity. 

“B. Strengthening the view in minds of (a) 
ministers and (b) religious educators that 
churches must (1) share in pxblic responsibility 
for all education (2) as well as specializing in 
religion. 

“C. Give some attention to tenure.” (TS-9) 

“A more rigorous program of recruitment in 
colleges and secondary schools, giving real pro- 
fessional status to such positions.” (TS-12) 


“We in the colleges should be made aware of 
the need for a supply of trained religious educa- 
tion workers and possibly we could do more 
than we have in directing young women toward 
the seminaries. The profession has not 
presented to girls in the Sunday schools and the 
Youth Fellowship in any attractive way. I be- 
lieve that a great deal could be done with a 
vigorous recruiting program.” (TS-15) 


“Unless the Christian church as a whole can 
a a new emphasis upon this training work, I 

lieve it would be unwise and unfair to start 
another boosting campaign along these lines, for 
just as soon as this war bubble bursts, church 
history will repeat itself and there will not be a 
place for our workers in the field. If the church 
could place this work on the same solid founda- 
tion that it does missions, orphanage work etc., 
and guarantee fairly satisfactory positions and a 
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living wage, we could go intelligently about the 
training of these persons.” (TS-17) 

“We are going to try to meet the immediate 
demands of our church for trained Christian 
workers and the request of the state for trained 
instructors in Bible and religion in our public 
schools. We are adopting a little more inclusive 
curriculum for Christian education workers than 
in former years; that is, we are including such 
courses as dramatics, journalism, shorthand and 
typing, feeling that this will prepare the in- 
dividual for a wider field of service.” (TS-18) 


“Get more people to interview young people 
of capacity, showing them the opportunities in 
religious callings. Then get more church 
to concentrate on sending them to adequately 
qualified schools.” (TS-21) 


“(1) Articles about the varied kinds of serv- 
ice involved in the field of religious education, 
presented in publications for youth. (2) The 
presentation of the movement by competent and 
well-informed leaders at summer conferences, 
both among ministers and among the young folks 
themseives, with emphasis on the high calibre 
of person required. (3) Presentation of the need 
to ministers in our churches, so that they may 
guide suitable young men and women into the 
field.” (TS-24) 


“Have denominational boards of education — 
through the International Council of Religious 
Education — ever attempted to standardize this 
vocation as the pastorate and deaconess work is 
standardized? Recruiting then could be done 
with some effect.” (TS-26) 


“To begin with, an intensive qualitative re- 
cruiting program, making the appeal to Christian 
service exactly as in the case of the minister or 
missionary. Then a thorough, realistic training 
program, geared, not merely to religious educa- 
tion ideals but also to the realities of the Chris- 
tian heritage and actual church life today.” 
(TS-30) 


“A basic change needed is recognition of the 
work as equal in significance to that of church 
pastor and minister and a related change respect- 
ing salaries offered to, and professional stand- 
ards demanded of such workers.” (TS-37) 


“I speak for when I say 
that we shall have no problem in finding the 
young men and young women who are ready 
and anxious to give their lives to full time 
Christian service. In our state and denomination- 
wide meetings for young people there have been 
great demonstrations of willingness and desire 
to enter these fields. Our one great problem is 
to get them trained and to get the churches to 
pay them just salaries for their services.”” (TS-47) 


“In our area the first need we have is for the 
creation of a supply from which the demand can 
be met. It seems to me that young people have 
not been given the vision of full time religious 
work outside the ministry.” (TS-57) 





COPY OF QUESTIONNAIRE USED FOR 
PART FOUR REPORT 
A Study of OPPORTUNITIES FOR WOMEN 
IN CHRISTIAN SERVICE — FORM TS 
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Information submitted by (Person reporting) 
For (Name and address of your school) 

1. If your school has a department of religious 
education, describe its scope in terms of 
courses offered, possibility of specializing in 
this field, number of persons who have done 
so in recent years, etc. (A catalog or pages 
from it may answer the first part of this 
question. ) 

2. How many requests for educational workers 
(directors, pastor’s assistants, weekday teach- 
ers, etc. have you had this past year) ? 

3. Are churches asking for men as well as 
women to serve in educational positions? 
On the basis of your experience, what pro- 
portion of each? 

4. How many persons qualified for such posi- 
tions did you graduate last year? 


5. How many graduating this year will be 
available for this type of work? 


6. Does your school encourage students to take 
religious education in preparation for full 
time service in this field? 

7. Should religious education workers be 


trained in theological seminaries, in special- 
ized schools for this work, or in some other 


way? (Consider men and women separate- 
ly, if desired.) 

8. (To theological seminaries) Do you place 
a limit on the number of women you accept 
for training in religious education? 

9. Comment on the following factors which 
have been suggested (aside from the war) 
as causing a decline in the supply of reli- 
gious education workers: Lack of defined 
standards for this type of work, absence of 
ecclesiastical recognition (for women), in- 
adequate salaries, short tenure of office, 
“scrapping” of women at an early age, the 
kind of training which has been given in 
this field, failure to recruit, etc. 

10. Should training for religious education posi- 
tions in the local church be supplemented 
by training for other types of church work 
(e.g., associate pastor, pastor's assistant, 
church secretary, music director, etc.) ? 

11. What suggestions have you for insuring an 
adequate supply of various types of trained 
religious education workers for our churches? 

NOTE: If your school has made a study cover- 
ing any or all of the foregoing questions, we 
would be pleased to have a copy of your 
findings. 


Summaries and Recommendations 


SUMMARY OF FACTUAL INFORMATION 
REPORTED 

1. Educational workers in local churches 
are given a great variety of titles, the di- 
rectors reporting a total of 28 different 
titles and the pastors a total of 20. About 
a third of these emphasize the educational 
function of the worker, about a fifth the 
pastoral function, about a seventh the youth 
work function and the remaining third 
other duties. 

2. The median age of educational work- 
ets, according to their own reports is ap- 
proximately 35 years; according to the 
pastors’ reports approximately 33 years. 

3. Ninety-six per cent of these workers 
reported that they were college graduates. 
A large proportion of them have had addi- 
tional training of various types. 


4. According to the responses of the 
educational workers, 25 per cent of them 
are men and 75 per cent are women. Ac- 
cording to the answers of the pastors, 35 
per cent are men and 65 per cent are 
women. 

5. Twenty-seven per cent of the directors 
and other educational workers are ordained 
(most of these are men) and 73 per cent 
are not ordained (most of these are 
women). 

6. The median educational worker re- 
ported in this study has stayed two years 
with each church served. This is confirmed 
by the pastors’ reports which showed a 
median period of service of one year and 
nine months for their present workers. 


7. The study yields several reports on 
salaries paid these workers. According to 
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the directors themselves their average salary 
over their total years of service has been 
$1447, and their median salary over the 
same period $1432. Their present salaries 
are: Average $1927, median $1728. The 
pastors reporting gave present salaries as: 
Average $1995, median $1824. (In each 
of the foregoing the median figure is the 
more reliable one.) The average of the 
estimates of salaries given by the educational 
executives was $1776. 


Two-thirds of the pastors reporting con- 
sidered that the salaries paid were adequate; 
one-third thought they were not. Four- 
fifths of them reported also that their 
churches made no distinction in salary be- 
tween men and women. Almost four-fifths 
of them promised that the position of di- 
rector would not be abolished, or the di- 
rector’s salary cut disproportionately, if the 
church budget should have to be decreased. 

8. Three-fifths of the churches reporting 
made no provision for paying their share 
of the educational worker's annuity pre- 
mium. In the case of men workers, the 
annuity premium was paid by 70 per cent 
of the churches; in the case of women 
workers the annuity premium was paid by 
only 20 per cent of the churches. 


9. These educational workers who have 
served our churches have found their work 
filled with privileges and opportunities of 
the most rewarding character. It has been 
for them a happy fulfillment of their de- 
sire to serve others and a great enrichment 
of their own lives. 


10. The demand for educational workers 
is very great compared with the supply. 
Eighty per cent of the educational execu- 
tives reporting in the study received on the 
average five calls each for such workers 
within the year. The theological seminaries 
and training schools reported a demand six 
times as great — an average of thirty-one 
calls each. Two thirds of the latter calls 
were for women; one third for men. 


11. The supply of educational workers 
who are qualified in training and person- 
ality is exceedingly limited. Sixty per cent 
of the pastors said it was difficult to find 


the right person. Ninety-five per cent of 
the educational executives reported a serious 
scarcity. They could find, on the average, 
only two workers each to recommend. The 
training schools reported an average of five 
graduates a year who were available for 
local church educational leadership. 


12. The causes of the decline in the 
supply of educational directors and assistants 
were believed by both the educational ex- 
ecutives and those reporting for the training 
schools to be (1) lack of recognition or 
status for the position, (2) absence of 
standards for it, (3) inadequate training 
of workers, (4) inadequate salaries, (5) 
insecurity of the position, and (6) failure 
to recruit young people for it. 


SUMMARY OF ADVICE AND RECOMMENDA- 
TIONS FROM THOSE REPORTING 


1. The educational workers themselves 
are strongly convinced that this service voca- 
tion should have more clearly defined stand- 
ards — higher and on a professional level. 
Directors and other educational assistants 
should be college graduates with additional 
gtaduate work, who have specialized in edu- 
cation and in religious education. They 
should also have had theological training 
and practical field experience. Their own 
recommendations as to these standards were 
endorsed at a number of points by the ad- 
vice of other groups who reported in the 
survey. 


2. Throughout the reports there were 
expressions that educational workers should 
be persons of high calibre. Both the pas- 
tors and the educational workers themselves 
pointed out the need for a higher type of 
personality and a deeper religious experi- 
ence. The pastors mentioned again and 
again four primary qualifications for a di- 
rector: Consecration, a call, love of people 
and a well rounded personality. 


3. Directors and other educational work- 
ers should be better trained, according to 
their own reports and those of the pastors 
and educational executives as well. Eighty- 
two per cent of the executives recommended 
on the average a year and eight-tenths of 
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special training beyond college. Two-thirds 
of them advised that training be taken in 
theological seminaries or in schools affili- 
ated with them. Three-fourths of those 
reporting for the seminaries advised sim- 
ilarly that training in their type of school 
was desirable. 


4. Although women are in the great 
majority as local church educational work- 
ers, according to all the information re- 
ceived, the pastors are not satisfied with 
this situation. Sixty per cent of them favor 
a man as director or educational assistant 
and but forty per cent favor a woman 
worker. More men ate clearly needed for 
this type of Christian service. 


5. There is a very stfong demand for a 
type of local church worker who can per- 
form other duties in addition to giving 
some educational service. Forty per cent 
of the pastors reporting said they desired 
an educational worker only; sixty per cent 
said they desired a worker who could do 
several types of work. Three-fourths of 
the educational executives favored addi- 
tional types of training for educational 
workers so that they could be of wider 
usefulness in the churches with which they 
were familiar. Thirty-seven out of thirty- 
eight persons reporting for the theological 
and training school group favored such 
supplementary training. These recommen- 
dations point to a new type of church vo- 
cation — that of church assistant or a 
similar title — which needs general recog- 
nition and for which adequate training 
should be provided. 


6. There was a widespread conviction 
among the directors and educational work- 
ers that their kind of local church service 
needs more clearly defined status and recog- 
nition by the church. What form it should 
take they were not sure. For women work- 
ers there was little interest in ordination. 
From the variety of suggestions made it 
would seem that some form of ‘‘commis- 
sioning” or similar method of ecclesiastical 
recognition should be established, locally 
or on a national basis, or perhaps both. 


7. Those who enter upon this type of 
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educational service with our local churches 
must have greater financial security and 
assurance of some permanency in their posi- 
tions. The directors thought that their 
salaries should be higher, comparable to 
those of public school teachers and pastors. 
They also wanted to be assured of a three 
or four year period of employment by the 
church, which is twice that of the median 
period of stay reported. Since four-fifths 
of the churches reporting made no provision 
for sharing in their women workers’ an- 
nuity pension, it is clear that here is a 
point at which much can be done to assure 
security. 


8. There is a definite future for this im- 
portant Christian calling. The pastors, the 
key persons, were practically unanimous in 
their judgment that there would continue 
to be a demand for women as local church 
directors and educational assistants, as 
teachers in weekday church schools, and as 
workers in other forms of Christian educa- 
tion service. 


9. The various groups concerned — 
local churches, denominational boards of 
Christian education, interdenominational 
councils and other agencies — should join 
in a well planned program of recruiting. 
In this recruiting program there should be 
a careful selection, interested young people 
should be told of the hardships as well as 
the joys of this kind of Christian service 
and churches should be aroused to the im- 
portance both of having trained educational 
leadership and of giving the position stand- 
ing and security. Wherever Christian 
young people are to be found — in local 
church youth fellowships, in summer camps 
and conferences, in schools and colleges — 
this selective enlistment program should be 
carried on. Opportunities should also be 
given to Christian young people to “try 
out” this type of church work in summer 
and year round service projects and as part- 
time apprentices during their school years. 


ADDITIONAL STUDIES AND ACTION NEEDED 


This study is necessarily limited in its 
scope. Its purpose has been to learn some 
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of the facts and secure the opinions of 
qualified persons with regard to directors 
of religious education in our churches. 
Those who have studied its findings and 
recommendations will see the need for 
additional studies and for action projects 
consistent with its discoveries. Some of 
these needed studies and projects are: 


1. A movement to standardize the titles, 
training and responsibilities of directors of 
religious education, educational assistants 
and workers with a combination of tasks. 
(This recommendation is directed to the 
denominational boards of Christian educa- 
tion and to the Directors’ Advisory Section 
of the International Council of Religious 
Education. ) 

2. The discovery and adoption of some 
appropriate and worthy method of giving 
ecclesiastical recognition to educational 
workers in the church. (This recommenda- 
tion also is directed to the denominational 
boards of Christian education and to the 
Directors’ Advisory Section of the Interna- 
tional Council of Religious Education.) 

3. A study of what courses should be 
included in the curriculum of the theological 
seminaries and other schools to provide an 
adequate training in religious education (a) 


READERS WILL OBSERVE 


for pastors, irrespective of whether their 
churches may or may not employ an educa- 
tional worker; (b) for those who intend to 
be full time directors of religious educa- 
tion; and (c) for those persons who are 
needed in many churches to do several types 
of work, including religious education. 
(This recommendation is directed to the 
theological seminaries, training schools and 
colleges and to the American Association of 
Theological Schools.) 


4. Investigation and appropriate action 
with respect to providing adequate salaries, 
pensions and tenure of office for local 
church educational workers. (This recom- 
mendation is directed to local church pastors 
and governing boards and to the social 
action and pension departments of the de- 
nominations. ) 


5. The development of a strong program 
of selective recruiting for Christian religious 
education leadership in our churches. (This 
recommendation is directed to the denomi- 
national departments which work with 
young people and college students, to the 
Department of Young People’s Work of 
the International Council of Religious Edu- 
cation, and to the officers and faculty mem- 
bers of our Christian colleges.) 


that on pages 58-62 we are publishing a section of small items of gen- 
eral interest, dealing with events, persons well known to us all, and 
significant new emphases and movements. 


The committee responsible for assembling these items would ap- 
preciate the cooperation of members who learn of items of general 


interest that should be published. 


Send them, please, to Miss Ruth 


Shriver, Chairman of the Committee, at 22 South State Street, Elgin, 


Illinois. 


Read carefully through the section again, and employ the same 
general style in writing any notes you send in. 


The Editor. 
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Judaism for Christian Clergymen 


ARTHUR B. BRENNER 
Attorney, New York City 


HE ACADEMY for Adult Jewish 

Education, of which the late Isaac 
Landman was the founder and, until his 
recent death, the Director, has already re- 
ceived some mention in RELIGIOUS EpuCA- 
TION.* A related activity, to which Rabbi 
Landman was equally devoted, was the 
holding of Annual Institutes on Judaism 
for Christian Clergymen under the auspices 
of the Trustees and the Faculty of the 
Academy, but actually under his personal 
leadership. . 


The Announcement of the Institute held 
in the Spring of 1946 gave the following 
brief history: 


“This Spring will witness the twelfth of the 
Academy’s Institutes on Judaism for Christian 
Clergymen. These Institutes originated in the 
Spring of 1935 when a group of friends of the 
Director of the Academy from among his Chris- 
tian colleagues suggested the convening of such 
an Institute as a means of obtaining a better un- 
derstanding of Judaism in relation to Christian- 
ity. 

“After the first two or three of these Institutes, 
the Trustees of the Academy became convinced 
that these assemblies were rendering a construc- 
tive service to interfaith understanding and 
comity in our community. The numerous letters 
received by the Director from clergymen who 
attended the Institutes testify that they likewise 
have proved to be a direct and definite contribu- 
tion toward fostering the American way of life 
and the basic principles of Democracy as it is 
understood in America. 

“The themes for this year’s Institute were sug- 
gested by a number of Clergymen in attendance 
at the Eleventh Institute last year. Interestingly 
enough, both themes in this year’s program are 
of exceedingly deep concern to both Christian 
and Jewish teachers of Religion.” 





*What Kind of Religious Experience is Develop- 
ing at the Present Time,” issue of April 1936; 
“Adult Religious Education for Inter-Faith Un- 
derstanding” by Rabbi Landman, issue of April- 
June 1938. 





The pattern of the first Institute, held in 
1935, was consistently followed thereafter. 
At the morning session, and again at the 
afternoon session, papers were read — 
usually by a member of the Academy Fac- 
ulty — on some aspect of Jewish religious 
tradition, experience, philosophy or prac- 
tice; the speaker then answered questions 
from the floor and led a general discussion 
of the subject-matter of his paper. Between 
the morning and the afternoon sessions, 
luncheon was served by the women of Con- 
gtegation Beth Elohim, in whose Temple 
House the Institutes convened. When, as 
often happened, the date of the Institute 
fell at about the time of the Passover, the 
luncheon consisted of traditional Passover 
dishes. During the luncheon interval, the 
guests also had an opportunity to visit the 
Synagogue and to examine the ceremonial 
objects and the prayer books which are used 
at Synagogues services; upon their request, 
many of the guests were given copies of 
the prayer books. 


Invitations to attend the Institutes, setting 
forth the subjects of the papers with a brief 
indication of their contents, were sent 
widely to the clergymen of Brooklyn and 
Queens, who attended in numbers ranging 
from 60 to 125; sometimes they brought 
with them their wives or members of their 
congregations. Many were regular attend- 
ants, and expressed the pleasure with which, 
each year, they looked forward to the oc- 
casion. 


Obviously, any such program falls within 
the general category of “‘inter-faith fellow- 
ship and understanding.” No one will 
deny the necessity and the value of projects 
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in that general area, and it is axiomatic that 
“fellowship” can be soundly based only 
upon “understanding.” There is, however, 
always a tendency for projects of this na- 
ture to result merely in platitudes or senti- 
mentality. Moreover, the one-sidedness of 
a program confined to the interpretation of 
Judaism by Jews to Christians introduces the 
danger that the presentation will be either 
apologetic or over-assertive on behalf of 
Judaism and that the Christian audience, 
being allowed only a passive participation, 
will find their original positive good-will 
declining into an indulgent kind of toler- 
ance and finally into loss of interest. And 
above all, in any inter-faith discussion of 
religious matters there is always some possi- 
bility that either “side”, despite its best 
efforts, will either undertake on its own 
behalf, or will attribute to “the other side”, 
a disposition to argue, to convince and 
(worst of all) to “convert”. From the 
very beginning of the Institutes, these po- 
tential perils were guarded against, not so 
much by deliberate planning as by a course 
of action which was distinctly characteristic 
of Rabbi Landman’s total personality. 


As might have been expected of Rabbi 
Landman’s rare combination of spiritual 
gifts with vigor and integrity of intellect, 
the Institutes were uniformly conducted 
upon an intellectual rather than an emo- 
tional level. To be sure, the genuine 
warmth of fellowship which the Institutes 
developed owed not a little to the informal 
and friendly luncheons; sixty to one hun- 
dred Christian clergymen, white and Negro, 
representing a wide variety of religious 
points of view, breaking bread together as 


_ guests of a Jewish institution, sitting at 


tables in groups of ten or twelve with their 
colleagues, with Rabbis and with lay mem- 
bers of a Synagogue, constituted a truly 
heartwarming experience. But the positive 
influences of that experience reinforced, 
and were reinforced by, the more serious 
nature of the Institutes themselves. 


A circumstance which the present writer 
did not fully realize until this paper was 
well under way, is the fact that of the 





twenty-six papers that were delivered at 
the Institutes, not more than one or two 
were at all directed to such easy and “sure 
fire” subjects as Jewish holidays or Jewish 
ceremonials. The focus of the papers was 
not on “quaint” or “picturesque” or even 
“highly spiritual” details or ritualism, but 
on matters of principle and wide signifi- 
cance, matters in which both faiths — each 
from the background of its own experiences 
and its own point of view — were equally 
interested. 

The “understanding” which the Insti- 
tutes were designed to develop was con- 
ceived of as an informed, intelligent and 
even intellectual understanding. It was 
taken for granted that the Christian clergy 
who would attend the Institutes were men 
of good will, of whom a brotherly sympathy 
could safely be predicated; that such men 
did not need any appeal to their sympathies, 
but would welcome, rather, an objective 
presentation of religious principles and re- 
ligious experiences as found within the 
tradition of the sister faith. 

The following are the titles of the papers 
which were read at the twelve Institutes 
(three at each of the first two Institutes, 
two at each Institute thereafter) : 


Judaism’s Attitude toward Christians* ; 
Mercy and Repentance in Traditional 
Judaism; Prayer in Judaism; The Doctrine 
of Salvation in Judaism; The Jewish 
Trinity — God, Israel and Torah; Heresy 
in Judaism; Religious Reaction to Nazi 
Rule; Passover and Easter; Anti-Semitism, 
Its Historic Background and its Modern 
Day Implications;* The Pharisees, Modern 
Interpretation of their Principles and Doc- 
trines; What is the Jewish Problem? Is 
there a Solution?*; The Jewish-Christian 
Tradition; Revelation — the Jewish View; 
The Talmud; An Evaluation of Jewish- 
Christian Relations; The Prayers of Jesus; 
The Messiah Idea in Jewish History; Sects 
and Sectaries in Judaism; Judaism’s Atti- 
tude toward War**; The Problem of Good 





*By Rabbi Landman 
**Printed in RELIGIOUS EDUCATION, November- 
December, 1943 
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and Evil; Judaism’s Attitude toward Non- 
Jews* ; The Devil and the Jews; The Prob- 
lem of Good and the Problem of Evil***; 
Some Frequently Misunderstood Points of 
Difference between Judaism and Christian- 
ity; The Blank Page between the Testa- 
ments* ; Jewish Religious Observance in the 
Time of Jesus. 

These titles fairly represent the dignity 
and seriousness of the papers. 

In order that those presentations might 
be made both honestly and acceptably, two 
policies were followed from the very start. 
In the first place, the papers, whatever their 
content, were all based upon objective mod- 
ern scholarship. Many of the guests were 
well-grounded in this kind of approach, 
were thoroughly at home in it, and found 
it easy, therefore, to accept and assimilate 
such new information as was offered them 
at this level. At the same time, those 
Christian clergymen whose approach to their 
own religion was more traditional, were 
apparently able to sense that the speakers 
were presenting their point of view in a 
sincere effort of detachment, and in no 
spirit of exclusiveness or of religious chau- 
vinism. To those who were well-versed in 
it, this background of modern objective 
scholarship and criticism furnished a fa- 
miliar meeting ground. Those who were 
unfamiliar with it or who rejected it, were 
nevertheless able to feel that their ‘‘quar- 
rel,” to some extent at least, was with the 
“modern point of view” (a familiar quar- 
rel) rather than with the specific Jewish doc- 
trines. There was a general realization that 
the speakers, however deep and _ sincere 
their allegience and their emotional at- 
tachment to Judaism, were not implying 
any attitude of criticism toward Christianity 
which was essentially different in nature 
from the scholarly criticisms to which they 
were willing to subject their own faith. 

The other factor that was required in the 
interest of simple intellectual honesty was 
the frank recognition of differences be- 
tween the two faiths. There was no lack 





***Printed in RELIGIOUS EDUCATION, Sept.-Oct., 
1945 
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of emphasis upon the vast area of spiritual 
and ethical truths which constitute their 
common heritage, or upon the fact that an 
enemy of one faith or of the people of one 
faith, is by necessary implication an enemy 
of the other. But there was no stultifying, 
intellectually-dishonest attempt to pretend 
that the differences between Judaism and 
Christianity are unsubstantial or merely 
nominal. Though united in their origins 
and in many of their basic values, united 
in their common defense against the anti- 
religious, anti-human forces of recent totali- 
tarianism, the two faiths definitely differ 
on points of substance. An open recog- 
nition of this fact, an informed and intelli- 
gent understanding of those differences, and 
a sincere respect for the right to maintain 
those differences, were conceived of as 
essential to the fellowship and understanding 
which the Institutes were designed to fos- 
ter. 


These two policies were implicit in the 
original conception of the Institutes and in 
the personalities of those who conducted 
them; it was perhaps only as a matter of 
experience and re-examination that they be- 
came clearly formulated. But one major 
principle was explicitly stressed from the 
first. It was made clear that the purpose 
of the speakers was exposition and not con- 
troversy, information and not argument. No 
one was trying to convince, much less con- 
vert, anyone. It was taken for granted that 
the speakers were sincere Jews and that the 
guests were sincere Christians. Any state- 
ment about Jewish doctrine merely meant 
— and was often framed in the formula 
of: ‘‘This is what Jews believe”; “This has 
been the religious experience of the Jew- 
ish people’; ‘This has been the way in 
which the Jews have attempted to solve 
certain religious problems.” There was no 
implication that the Jewish belief, experi- 
ence or solution was the only correct one, 
or that it was superior to the corresponding 
Christian belief, experience or solution. No 
one in the audience, therefore, had to feel 
that he was being challenged to assert or 
to defend the doctrines of his own Church. 
Pious protestations of objectivity and de- 
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tachment, however frequently repeated, 
would of course have been meaningless if 
they had not sincerely represented the con- 
scious and genuine attitude of the speakers. 
It is gratifying to be able to state that the 
Institutes have been unfailingly conducted 
at this level of bona fide informational ex- 
position and that the audience has gladly 
responded in the same spirit. Indeed, dur- 
ing the periods of free discussion which 
followed the presentation of the papers, 
there has occasionally arisen a greater 
warmth of controversy among the various 
clergymen in the audience then has char- 
acterized the give-and-take between those 
clergymen as a group and the speakers on 
the platform. 

It is easy to see, therefore, the qualifica- 
tions which were required on the part of 
those who presented papers at these Insti- 
tutes, and it seems justifiable to claim that 
these qualifications were satisfactorily met. 
The papers must be based on sound schol- 
arship — not just specifically Jewish schol- 
arship but the general body of modern 
knowledge which can be shared by those 
of whatever faith. The papers must be 
presented, and questions from the audience 
must be answered, not merely with intel- 
lectual and spiritual honesty, but with the 
tact and self-control sufficient to keep the 
discussion within the area of informational 
exposition, free from advocacy or contro- 
versy. But the success of the Institutes re- 
quired one more qualification — a quali- 
fication which is perhaps more distinctively 
characteristic of the teacher than of the 
clergyman, and this qualification was pos- 
sessed by the speakers in varying, but on 
the whole quite adequate, degrees. In re- 
sponding to questions from the floor (and 
that, of course, was often the best part of 
the Institutes) it was necessary to do more 
than return an answer to the mere words of 
the question; the speaker had to possess 
sufficient sympathetic imagination to sense 
what was frequently a deeper, unformulated 
problem which was troubling the question- 
er. Underlying these questions there was 
often some specific point of Christian doc- 
trine, or some specific pre-conception as to 


Jewish belief, which was so implicit in the 
the interrogator’s thinking that he did not 
give it expression, but which he neverthe- 
less was endeavoring to correlate with what 
the speaker had been saying. To make a 
satisfactorily responsive answer, therefore, 
there was frequently needed enough sym- 
pathetic imagination — and also enough 
general familiarity with Christian thought 
— to enable the speaker to frame his 
answer in terms of the unexpressed source 
from which the question arose. Formal 
pedagogical training does not automatically 
produce this ability, nor does the discipline 
of delivering sermons from the pulpit. It 
was probably helpful to the effective guid- 
ance of these discussion periods that in 
Judaism, as Rabbi Landman was so fond 
of pointing out, the concept of “Rabbi” 
has always been essentially that of “teacher.” 

In the course of the successive annual In- 
stitutes, there gradually emerged an ele- 
ment of additional value which was unfore- 
seen — and which perhaps it would have 
been presumptuous to have planned — in 
the earlier years of the project. For the 
relationship of Christianity to Judaism is 
somewhat unique in the field of comparative 
religion. Christianity not merely concedes, 
but specifically avows, its roots in Judaism 
and the Old Testament. Christianity con- 
ceives that its function is, in some respects, 
to conserve and continue its Jewish heritage; 
in other respects, to complete and fulfill it; 
and in still other respects, to annul and 
supersede it. An essential requirement, 
therefore, of any accurate knowledge of 
Christianity, is an accurate knowledge of 
Judaism. Some specific doctrine, let us 
say, is deeply imbedded in Christianity as 
a whole, or in the teachings of some par- 
ticular Christian denomination. The de- 
voted adherents of that doctrine cannot 
fully or properly evaluate it, even for their 
own purposes, either as conserving or as ful- 
filling or as superseding the corresponding 
Jewish doctrine, unless they possess trust- 
worthy knowledge of what that Jewish 
doctrine is. The teachings of Jesus sim- 
ilarly cannot be fully understood, much less 
properly evaluated, in the absence of such 
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knowledge of the Judaism of his period 
as will accurately indicate in what respects 
he agreed, and in what respects he dis- 
agreed, with one or another element of 
contemporary Jewish teachings. 


Christianity, of course, has always 
studied the Old Testament, and from that 
study has developed a fairly definite concept 
of Judaism. Nevertheless several obstacles 
— which the Institutes have disclosed but 
have proved to be not insuperable — cus- 
tomarily stand in the way of an accurate 
understanding of Judaism by Christian 
thinking. Whatever the Seminaries may 
teach about the manner in which the Old 
Testament was compiled and the number 
of centuries during which that process con- 
tinued, conventional Christian thinking 
tends nevertheless to regard the Old Testa- 
ment as being “‘all of one piece”. In com- 
paring and evaluating the differences be- 
tween the two faiths, there is, therefore, a 
tendency to claim for Christianity the credit 
of having superseded various archaic Jew- 
ish doctrines which Judaism itself had ac- 
tually discarded, even within the Old Testa- 
ment period. On the other hand, reading 
the Old Testament in the light cast upon 
it by the New Revelation, Christianity — 
with perfect right and with perfect logic 
for its own purposes — finds therein many 
meanings which never formed a part of 
the Jewish tradition. Assuming, more or 
less unconsciously, that Judaism must, of 
course, see in the text the meanings which 
are so clear to Christianity, Christian think- 
ing will frequently misconceive whether, or 
to what extent, Christian doctrine preserves, 
fulfills, adds to or supersedes the Jewish 
doctrine which derives from the identical 
text. It is not a question of which inter- 
pretation is the correct one; it is, rather, a 
matter of a clearer understanding on the 
part of Christianity itself of what is old, 
and what is new or unique, in its own doc- 
trines. 


Another impediment to the understand- 
of the Judaism which formed the contem- 
porary background of the New Testament, is 
what Rabbi Landman liked to call ‘The 
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Blank Page between the Testaments”. At 
the Institute held in 1946, Rabbi Landman 
read a paper on that subject, which the An- 
nouncement and Invitation described in 
these words: 


“Here is a theme which has not yet been com- 
prehensively treated in a single volume. The 
close of the Old Testament may be dated at about 
350 B.C.E. The publication of the New Testa- 
ment may be dated at about 120 C.E. The two 
Testaments, in printed form, are presented in a 
single volume with a blank page between them. 
What happened during these several centuries? 
What should be written on that blank page? 

“As a matter of fact, this is one of the most 
stirring, fascinating and revolutionary periods 
in human history. The Religious Revolution 
was fundamental. That is true not only in the 
fact that Christianity was born during this pe- 
riod; but likewise in the fact that Judaism passed 
through an evolution without which the found- 
ing of Christianity would have been absolutely 
impossible. 


“Rabbi Landman will attempt to show that 
neither the making of Rabbinic or Synagogue 
Judaism, nor the evolving of Christianity from 
Judaism, can be thoroughly understood without 
competent knowledge of the history that must be 
written on the blank page between the Testa- 
ments; and that history is literally dramatic. 
This is the period during which the Synagogue 
was born. This is the period during which the 
Jews did their most extensive proselytizing. This 
is the period during which the concept of the 
limited national deity was destroyed and the 
Universal God idea took its sway. This is the 
period of conflict between the Temple in Jeru- 
salem and the Synagogue in the Village. This is 
the period of the Sadducees and the Pharisees. 
This is the period of the break-up of Greek and 
Roman paganism.” 

In the course of the Institutes, therefore, 
and especially as questions and discussions 
developed around the several points of sim- 
ilarity and of difference beteen the two 
faiths which were presented in the various 
papers, there emerged the realization that 
the Christian clergymen were finding a 
more complete knowledge and a clearer 
evaluation of their own doctrines. There 
certainly had been no original intention of 
teaching Christianity to Christian clergymen 
in these Institutes on Judaism, but the con- 
clusion seemed inescapable that that is pre- 
cisely what happened as a happy by-product 
of an honest and objective presentation of 
Jewish doctrines and Jewish religious ex- 
periences. It goes without saying that this 
outcome could not have been thus spon- 
taneously achieved except as the result of a 
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frank and cordial cooperation both by those 
who presented and by those who attended 
the Institutes. 


The validity of this over-all appraisal of 
the Institutes was fairly tested by a paper 
which was presented in 1945 on “Some 
Frequently Misunderstood Points of Differ- 
ence between Judaism and Christianity.” 
The great differences which exist between 
the Christian concept of the Christ, the Re- 
deemer and Saviour from sin and into eter- 
nal life, and the Jewish concept of the 
Messiah; the complete absence from Jewish 
doctrine of the concepts of original sin and 
of the consequent estrangement of natural 
man from God; the difference between the 
Jewish and the Christian attitudes toward 
“the Law’; the much-exaggerated differ- 
ences and the equally under-stressed resem- 
blances in their attitudes toward God's Jus- 
tice and God’s Mercy — these matters of 
fundamental importance were presented fac- 
tually, objectively, and unapologetically (in 
whatever sense of the word “apologetic’’). 
Without the experience of the preceding In- 
stitutes, and with just a minor shading of 
emphasis here and there, that same paper 
might easily have become an argumentative 
statement of “why the Jews don’t accept 
Christ.” Lacking the spirit of understand- 


ing which they had so cordially developed 
through the preceding Institutes, a group 
of seventy-five Christian clergymen would 
probably have reacted to the paper as a chal- 
lenge, if not an affront. It is perhaps the 
most convincing evidence of the success of 
the Institutes that any such spirit of con- 
troversy was entirely absent. The paper 
was received by the Christian clergymen — 
and from their response it seemed to have 
been appreciated — as a clarification of 
many points which at times had puzzled 
some of them, and as a contribution to their 
better understanding of both faiths. 


The history of the Institutes is therefore 
presented as recording not only a successful 
project in inter-faith fellowship and under- 
standing, but also a somewhat unusual ex- 
perience in religious education. Its suc- 
cess was not due to accident, to the elo- 
quence of the speakers, or to easily-dupli- 
cated details of formal organization but 
derived from something more substantial 
and more fundamental. Rabbi Landman’s 
many friends and colleagues will recognize 
this record as being thoroughly expressive 
and indeed characteristic of his personality 
and of his many and great contributions to 
religious life, to religious education and to 
the spirit of brotherhood. 





SPIRITUAL FORCES 


To Undergird the United Nations 


WE HEAR MUCH about the numerous and difficult problems 

facing the United Nations of the world as they bring their united 
wisdom to bear upon these problems. We hear about economic, terri- 
torial, governmental, military, and security issues. And IF we can be- 
lieve the press and radio reports (fortunately we cannot believe they 
tell unbiassed truth) there is much jockeying for position and playing 
of power politics among the major nations. 

That there are spiritual forces also at play, some of us insist. The 
Federal Council’s Commission on a Just and Durable Peace is one il- 
lustration of pressure being brought upon the United States Govern- 
ment to employ spiritual rather than merely economic and political in- 


fluence, in the solving of these important problems. 
The Editorial Committee has sought five gentlemen who have 
something important to say on this question. In the symposium which 


follows, we present their thought. 


I 


The Editor 


PROTESTANT SERVICE FOR THE 


UNITED NATIONS* 


HARRY EMERSON FOSDICK 
Minister, Riverside Church, New York City 


WORLD ASSEMBLY, meeting in 
New York to organize mankind for 
peace, would under any circumstances 
make a service of witness and intercession 
such as this appropriate. Our gathering 
here, however, is no mere matter of formal 
propriety. We meet today as anxious, trou- 
bled Christians, penitent for our guilty share 


*An address delivered in the Riverside Church, 
at a service of witness and intercession in behalf 
of the United Nations, under the auspices of the 
Protestant Council of New York, the Federal 
Council of Churches of Christ, and the Amer- 
ican Committee of the World Council of 
Churches. 


in the world’s evil, ashamed that nearly two 
thousand years after Christ, with some six 
hundred and eighty million Christians in 
the world, mankind should be in such agony 
and danger, fearful as hitherto impossible 
catastrophe haunts our children’s future, 
and challenged too — challenged by oppor- 
tunity as hopeful as atomic war would be 
disastrous. 

To say that we welcome the General As- 
sembly of the United Nations and pray 
God’s blessing on its deliberations is too 
mild. We are more deeply concerned about 
jt, more anxious, apprehensive and yet hope- 
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ful, than any words can say. The United 
Nations is a very imperfect organization, 
but it is the best we have been able to at- 
tain so far, representing the utmost sur- 
render of national sovereignty to interna- 
tional unity that the nations could agree 
upon; and, despite weakness within and 
colossal difficulties without, it is our only 
hope now for the political organization of 
the world in the interests of peace. In such 
a mood, far removed from formality and 
complacency, we meet to pray. 


As Christians we feel the impact of this 
crisis because, of course, we share the com- 
mon fear that haunts mankind. Professor 
J. R. Oppenheimer, in charge of the manu- 
facture of the atomic bomb at Los Alamos, 
New Mexico, said before a Committee of 
the United States Senate that in a single 
raid on the cities of this nation it would 
be possible that 40,000,000 people might 
be slain in one night — 40,000,000! Long 
ago Gibbon in his Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire defined war as “the art of 
extinguishing the human species.” It has 
certainly become that now. 


The burden on us Christians, however, 
lies not so much in what modern war may 
compel us to suffer as in what modern war 
would compel us to do. Heaven knows 
what we and our children would suffer in 
another war, and some of you, who served 
in the underground resistance forces in 
Europe, or who lived through the horrid 
hell of blasted cities, calculated cruelties, 
crushed liberties and mass starvation, vivid- 
ly can guess what that suffering would be. 
To the Christian conscience, however, wat’s 
horror lies not alone in what it compels 
us to suffer from others, but in what it 
compels us to do to others. The President 
of the International Red Cross says that in 
this last war we killed 250,000 people, 
mostly civilians, in one night in Dresden. 
We burned up 100,000 civilians in one 
night in Tokyo, and what we did to Hiro- 
shima and Nagasaki everybody knows. 


Here is the ethical tragedy of war, which 
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haunts the Christian conscience, that 
though we start a war to stop atrocities, 
we ourselves are involved in committing 
atrocities which make the war we wage 
what Dr. Channing long ago said war was, 
“The consensus of all crimes.” My fel- 
low Christians, what we will suffer in an 
atomic war is bad enough, but to the 
Christian conscience with any insight into 
Christ’s Gospel, what we will do is worse. 


Moreover, as Christians our prayerful 
concern for the Assembly of the United Na- 
tions springs from our deep sense of re- 
sponsibility. Set in the world to preach 
Christ, we now face in war the barbarous 
denial of everything in theory or practise 
for which he stands. The issue is ines- 
capable: if Christ wins, war goes; if war 
wins, Christianity everywhere will be driven 
into the catacombs. And if war is not to 
win, not only the world’s political unity 
but constructive social enterprises to which 
the United Nations are committed — the 
establishment of human rights, the overrid- 
ing of racial prejudice and discrimination, 
the freeing of enslaved peoples, the lifting 
of the common man out of poverty, illiter- 
acy and hopelessness — these purposes, to 
which real Christianity also is committed, 
must be achieved. 


So because our Christian stake is so cru- 
cial, and our responsibility so immense, we 
pray — God knows how we pray! — that 
no difficulty may discourage, no interna- 
tional distrust permanently impede, no im- 
perialistic greed or reactionary clinging to 
the status quo wreck the endeavors of the 
United Nations to achieve justice and peace. 


Not alone, however, for such sobering 
reasons afe we as Christians praying here 
today, but because the opportunity before 
mankind is so great. Mankind never had 
such a chance. Even about atomic energy, 
one of our foremost university professors of 
Political Science waxes lyrical: “Of this one 
thing,” he writes, “I am certain: the mind 
that discovered atomic energies can harness 
them to human use. We stand at the gates 
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of a golden age, fumbling at the lock, but 
knowing where we go and why, and learn- 
ing as we go.” Well, we have all too little 
time left to go on fumbling at that lock, 
and what lies immediately on the other side 
of the gate is not, I suspect, “ a golden 
age.” Difficult decades lie ahead of us. 
Christians should see that; they know that 
no political structure alone can save the 
day. The basic material of regenerated hu- 
man character is indispensable, and enough 
regenerated character we do not now pos- 
sess. We cannot build a great cathedral out 
of loose sandstone, or as another put it, 
“No rearrangement of bad eggs will ever 
make a good omelet.” 


Nevertheless, despite our deplorable lack 
of ethical character to build with, and of 
political wisdom to be our architect, it is 
true that by God’s grace our posterity — 
Oh, a century, two centuries from now — 
looking back may see not so much the 
chaos of our time, as mankind standing at 
a great turning point in history and taking 
the right road, steep and difficult though 
it is. That could be — in God’s name that 
must be! The most momentous social 
gains in mankind’s story have come out of 
tumultuous eras such as this. No travail, 
no birth; no churning, no butter! So des- 
tiny has set us in a prophetic era, great in 
peril, but unsurpassed in opportunity too. 
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On this eve of another Armistice Day, 
therefore, we pray for you in this assembly 
of the nations. We Protestants represent 
millions of common people around the 
world. We speak for them today, and with 
one voice they cry for peace. Especially we 
think of our Russian brethren — whose 
representatives from the Russian Orthodox 
Church have already sat in conference with 
our World Council of Churches — com- 
mon people like ourselves, anxiously watch- 
ing as our diplomats try to untangle the 
world’s snarled affairs. 


When the results of the Yalta Confer- 
ence were being made known in Moscow, 
an American correspondent stood in the 
crowded square listening to the announce- 
ments over the outdoor amplifiers, and close 
beside him stood a Russian mother. She had 
lost four sons in the war, and standing with 
her were two of her widowed daughters-in- 
law. When over the amplifiers came the 
word, “It is our inflexible purpose to in- 
sure that the peace of the world will never 
again be disturbed,” that Russian mother 
clutched the correspondent’s arm and, sob- 
bing, said, “They mean that, don’t they? 
Tell me they do, for by the Lord God, I 
say, we have paid for no less than that.” 
Such is the cry of the whole world’s com- 
mon people, and here at least, ‘The voice 
of the people is the voice of God.” 
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THE IDEAL OF JUSTICE IN THE 


UNITED NATIONS 


ARTHUR LELYVELD 


Zionist Organization of America 


HE ROLE WHICH the ideal of jus- 

tice plays in the structure and func- 
tioning of the United Nations deserves 
the painstaking attention of religious edu- 
cators. The Bibilical insight that peace 
eventuates only from righteousness is our 
warrant, if we need warrant, for examining 
the extent to which the organization on 
which we pin our hope for the preservation 
of the world’s peace is interested in 
righteousness. More than that, there is a 
life-and-death intensity in our concern: the 
U N may be our last chance! It has aptly 
been pointed out that in the world of the 
atomic bomb, war is no longer merely the 
antithesis of peace — war is the antithesis 
of life itself. 

We need not enter into a philosophical 
struggle with definitions in this discussion. 
Speculation as to the meaning of justice 
has been one of the favorite pursuits of 
metaphysicians from the Dialogues of Plato 
to the more pointed and concretized for- 
mulations of our own day. But though we 
may not always be able to define ‘justice’, 
we recognize it when we encounter it and 
we are painfully conscious of its absence, 
when it is lacking. We understand it best 
under the simpler term “righteousness” 
from which it is scarcely distinguished in 
the history of the term, and when we see it, 
as described by a 16th century writer, as “a 
wille perpetual and constant whiche glueth 
to euery man his right. . .” 

Looking for justice in the U N, there- 
fore, we must do more than look for the 
term in the charter — we must seek out 
cases in current history in which the U N is 
involved and actions of the U N itself 
which will evoke the term ‘justice’ either 


through affirmative or through negative as- 
sociation. 

The connotation of the term must be 
insisted upon: the ideal of justice implies 
the acceptance of standards by which men 
shall be able to judge. The “Goddess” is 
pictured traditionally as holding scales and 
presumably her table of weights and meas- 
ures is determined. This element in the 
content of the term is made clear in the 
development of the Hebrew word “mishpat” 
from its early meaning of purely authori- 
tarian edict or “judgment” to its later mean- 
ing of “justice,” where it becomes synono- 
mous with “tzedek”, “evenness”, “right- 
ness”, or “fairness”. Justice involves some- 
thing more than legal doctrine and prece- 
dent. It involves what is conveyed by the 
phrase “ex aequo et bono”, as well. It 
must rest on a common agreement as to 
what is “right” and what is “wrong”. 

Do we find such a common agreement in 
the charter of the United Nations? The 
answer to that question is “yes”, but a 
“yes” with disturbing qualifications and 
reservations. The words are there but they 
are far from being as explicit or as vigorous 
as we would have them. 

The purpose of the United Nations, as 
set forth in its first article of the Charter, 
is “to maintain international peace and se- 
curity”. The U N, therefore, as a careful 
reading of the Charter will show, is con- 
cerned with injustice only if such injustice 
is likely to “lead to a breach of the peace”. 
The U N is involved only when it is con- 
fronted with a “situation”. If careful ma- 
nipulation which, one suspects, may not pre- 
clude whitewashing an existent injustice, 
can prevent “situations” from arising, the 
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U N will have avoided knotty problems 
and chosen the beguilingly easier path 
through its difficulties: When, however, 
the U N is confronted with a situation it 
is obliged by the charter to bring about an 
adjustment ‘in conformity with the prin- 
ciples of justice and international law’. 


The words of the Charter go further, 
however. Its ideal of justice begins to take 
on definite coloration when the principles 
in Chapter I are seen to include ‘‘respect 
for human rights and for fundamental free- 
doms for all without distinction as to race, 
sex, language or religion,” a principle which 
is made more explicit in the Preamble 
which speaks of “the dignity and worth of 
the human person” and “the equal rights 
of men and women”. The preamble also 
assigns to the U N the task of establishing 
“conditions under which justice and respect 
for obligations arising from treaties and 
other sources of international law can be 
maintained”. It would seem, then, that 
we have in the Charter itself the seeds of 
certain standards on the basis of which we 
shall be able to assign some content to its 
professions of concern for justice. The 
sanctity of the pledged word and the right 
of every human being to freedom and se- 
curity would seem to be for the framers of 
the Charter important factors in that con- 
tent. 


It is at this point that we are justified in 
attempting to “come down the abstraction 
ladder’”’ and to examine those practical de- 
tails and those actual cases which will afford 
our only means of analyzing whether or 
not these high-sounding sentiments are des- 
tined to remain mere words. The U N, as 
its charter conceives it, may, to paraphrase 
GBS, “hunger and thirst for righteous- 
ness” but is it endowed with “the practical 
capacity to satisfy that appetite’? Can we 
look for an early beginning in the imple- 
mentation of these aspirations or are we 
confronted with what Gilbert Murray just 
this Spring called “the rule of the lie” 
under which ‘‘the fundamental unsafeness of 
all that mankind values stands out more 
starkly than ever before”’? 


Our answer must be more realistic than 
optimistic, for it is only on the basis of a 
sound appraisal of its defects that we can 
labor to make of the U N the instrument 
for justice which we want it to be. Right 
now its efficiency as such an instrument is 
seriously impaired by limitations which 
hold it back as effectively as a “governor” 
attached to an accelerator holds back a 
motor vehicle. 

The principle limitations are found in 
Article 2 of the Charter where paragraphs 
one and seven respectively declare: 

“1. The organization is based on the prin- 
ciple of the sovereign equality of all its 
Memberts.”” (and) 


“7. Nothing contained in the present 
Charter shall authorize the United Na- 
tions to intervene in matters which are 
essentially within the domestic juris- 
diction of any state or shall require the 
Members to submit such matters to 
settlement under the present Charter...” 


These two principles are capable of being 
used effectively to make of the UN a tool 
for preserving the status quo even when the 
status quo is marred by injustices which are 
the source of discord and the seeds of 
conflict. A case in point and a first test 
for the UN is India’s appeal to the General 
Assembly charging discrimination by South 
Africa against 250,000 Indian residents of 
that country which reached a climax in two 
recent acts “designed to segregate Indians 
into particular areas for residence and for 
ownership and occupation of fixed prop- 
erty.” The New York Times has reported 
that “it was indicated....that Premier Smuts 
and his delegation would tell the Assembly 
that the whole affair was strictly domestic 
and nothing for the United Nations to take 
up.” Under the Charter, this position will 
undoubtedly be upheld — and yet if there 
ever was a case of flagrant injustice threat- 
ening discord between nations, this is it. 


The principle of the sovereign equality 
of member states tarnishes even the luster 
of the brightest plate in the UN shield — 
the International Court of Justice. This 
court which is an integral part of the UN’s 
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structure may function only when the par- 
ties involved in a dispute agree to give it 
jurisdiction. And, further, only states and 
no private societies, individuals, groups, 
peoples or nations lacking the status of 
statehood in the world as it is organized 
today may seek justice before the court. 
This throws a stumbling block in the way 
of the effort to eliminate another flagrant 
injustice in the present world scene — the 
persistent violation by Great Britain of her 
obligations to the Jewish people under the 
League of Nations Mandate and the 
American-British Palestine Mandate Con- 
vention of 1924. 


When Great Britain closed the doors of 
Palestine to Jewish immigration in 1939, 
the Permanent Mandates Commission of 
the League of Nations ruled that her action 
was illegal and not in accordance with the 
terms of the trust under which Great Britain 
holds Palestine. Moreover, the convention 
of 1924 makes the consent of the United 
States essential to alteration “in any man- 
ner’ of the terms of the Palestine Mandate, 
and America has consistently called upon 
Great Britain to remove the unjust barriers 
to Jewish immigration to Palestine. 


This points up for us the importance of 
Article 37 of the Statute of the International 
Court of Justice, an integral part of the UN 
charter, which declares that ‘whenever a 
treaty or convention in force provides for 
reference of a matter to a tribunal to have 
been instituted by the League of Nations 
(in this particular case, the Permanent Man- 
dates Commission)... the matter shall as 
between parties to the present Statute, be 
referred to the International Court of Jus- 
tice.” The Court’s competence, be it fur- 
ther noted, extends to all legal disputes 
concerning “‘the existence of any fact, which 
if established, would constitute a breach of 
international obligations.” But the Jewish 
people, lacking the status of statehood, has 
no recourse to the Court and so this in- 
justice, too, is likely to go uncorrected, 
despite the fact that the UN charter itself in 
article 80 provides the technical guarantee 
of the preservation of its rights in Palestine. 
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All this suggests that the UN’s search 
for justice is qualified by something which 
the powers regard as more important than 
justice, namely the preservation of existing 
vested interests and the increase as far as 
possible of each power’s own strength in 
the world picture. One expert came in- 
directly albeit approvingly to the same con- 
clusion in an article recently published in 
one of our leading social science journals 
(Herbert Feis in the July issue of The 
Annals of the American Academy) when 
he said that “the most vital and difficult 
task of the UN will be to find ways of 
fusing the pressures of powers and the 
ideals of law and justice into permanently 
acceptable solutions.” It is questionable 
whether such “fusing” is possible. It may 
be that the pressures of powers and the 
ideals of justice are mutually and eternally 
irreconcilable. 

The gap between pious protestations and 
the demands of expediency is, for this 
writer, made tragically clear in the basic 
question of membership in the United Na- 
tions. At Teheran, the first formulation 
of membership requisites was made and the 
call for a United Nations organization went 
to “all nations...whose peoples in heart 
and mind are dedicated to the elimination 
of tyranny and slavery, oppression and in- 
tolerance.” Yet we find as a charter mem- 
ber of the United Nations, among others, 
Saudi Arabia — an absolute monarchy in 
which life is on a tribal level not free from 
barbarities nor from slavery. Applications 
for membership in the UN now pending 
are being considered not on the basis of the 
ability of each “peace-loving nation” to 
fulfill the terms of the charter but on the 
basis of bald-faced, political “‘horse-trading”’. 
Transjordan, supported by Great Britain 
for strategic reasons, will probably be re- 
jected not for the many valid reasons that 
could be adduced, but because equally for 
strategic reasons she is opposed by the 
U.S.S.R. Afghanistan, wooed by both the 
Soviet Union and Great Britain, will un- 
doubtedly be admitted despite the fact that 
she stands authoritatively accused of con- 
sistently violating the human rights of her 








Jewish inhabitants. Many liberals advocate 
the principle of “universality of member- 
ship” — namely, every nation should be 
admitted regardless of internal organization 
and one outstanding journal proclaims that 
“The United Nations is not a congregation 
of the pure in heart.” We understand that 
it may be possible to defend this policy on 
the basis of expediency, but will it be pos- 
sible to get collective justice out of the 
individual votes of unjust rulers? 

Is it necessary to call to mind what the 
basic lack of concern for the ideal of justice 
did to the old League of Nations? The 
pattern was set soon after the League was 
born when the Poles seized Vilna from 
Lithuania and the League yielding to French 
pressure permitted Poland to hold on to 
what she had unlawfully and unjustly ac- 
quired. There is something familiar, too, 
about the settlement of the dispute between 
Turkey and Iraq in 1924 which prompted 
one Englishman to write: 

“British interest won a substantial stake 
by the acquisition of Mosul. The weary 
Titan shouldered his load. It smelt like 
oil, but he called it duty.” (H. N. Brails- 
ford, “Olives of Endless Ages.” Harper. 
1928. p. 142 quoted by Harrop Freeman. 
Coercion of States in International Organi- 
zations. 1944) The procession of inepti- 
tudes need not be retailed. In the Chaco 
dispute, Manchuria, Ethiopia, — and all 
the others, — expediency triumphed over 
justice, the League went down —, the 
master exploiter of cynical self-interest rose 
to power, and the world marched into the 
abyss. 

This analysis may make the task of those 
who pursue justice seem overwhelmingly 
difficult. But it should also make it clear 
that it is overwhelmingly vital. We may 
paraphrase the words of Abraham and say 
“Shall not that judge which is the col- 
lective conscience of the nations of the 
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world do justly?” We must not abandon 
the struggle to achieve justice in each of 
the manifold specific cases with which the 
UN will have to deal. We must continue 
to bring home to our statesmen and leaders 
the need to deal not in abstract principles 
and empty words in magniloquent docu- 
ments but in terms of human needs and 
human values. We must lead them pa- 
tiently to understand the ways in which 
they are in the clutches of fixed though ob- 
solete patterns of action and the clinches of 
national sovereignty. We must demonstrate 
the truth of that insight which is central 
in our heritage — that only in the common 
welfare of mankind will the welfare of 
each people be secured — that only by 
loving our neighbors as ourselves will we 
insure the possibility of survival for either 
our neighbors or ourselves. 

The picture is not without hope. The 
Charter itself provides for study and rec- 
ommendation and amendment. The various 
commissions of the organization and the 
International Court of Justice itself hold 
within them the possibilities of develop- 
ment. The UN seems blessed with a stal- 
wart Secretariat, which is resolutely facing 
and attempting to eliminate the weaknesses 
in the structure. Indeed the witty jingle 
what has been circulating is not altogether 
without point: 

A plan for peace, in war evokes 

A few Yeas and perfect floods of Buts — 
Yet the original Dumbarton Oaks 

Were also, at the start, just nuts. 

The minister and the teacher, the educator 
and the far-seeing statesman, must continue 
to make the effort to substitute international 
law for international anarchy, mutual confi- 
dence for mutual fear and distrust, quiet- 
ness for unrest, and, for expediency, the 
ideal of justice which should be in practice 
as in vocalization, the cornerstone of the 
United Nations. 
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THE PROTESTANT CONTRIBUTION 


TO WORLD ORDER 


RICHARD M. FAGLEY 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ 


T IS TOO EARLY to make a significant 

evaluation of the churches’ work for 
world order. This generation is engaged 
in the most perilous and complex struggle 
against international anarchy that mankind 
has yet known. On many fronts the strug- 
gle ebbs and flows. The outcome of this 
struggle is too uncertain to offer any clear 
perspective on the value of today’s contribu- 
tions. The real test is the actual achieve- 
ment of a durable order among the nations 
in which men and women can live out their 
lives under their vines and their fig trees, 
with none to make them afraid. If, in 
God’s mercy, such an order is brought into 
being, then can the importance of endeavors 
towards that end be judged. For the pres- 
ent, the requirements of the continuing 
struggle must take precedence over every- 
thing else. 


For that very reason, however, there may 
be some limited value in a provisional 
survey of the churches’ world order strategy. 
A brief examination of this evolving strat- 
egy may conceivably be of help in further- 
ing its more effective development. It is 
in that hope that this tentative and very 
incomplete analysis of the recent work of 
the non-Roman churches in the field of 
world order is offered. 


There is a tendency to give world order 
such a broad definition that it seems to 
include the total social concerns of the 
churches. This tendency is probably in- 
evitable, for the various fields of Christian 
thought and action are inter-related, and 
most of them do have important bearing 
on the world order program. Yet some 
compartmentalization is essential for any 
clarity of thought and brevity of treatment. 
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Consequently, attention will be devoted here 
to that relatively small but compassable part 
of the subject represented by Protestant and 
Orthodox efforts aimed directly at a creative 
reorganization of international relations. 
Nevertheless, something should be said 
in passing about the incalculable but essen- 
tial indirect contributions of the churches of 
Christ to world order. In all likelihood, 
these may in the end be seen as more sig- 
nificant than anything else for the hope of 
enduring peace. As church leaders have 
recognized, the basic requirement of a better 
world order is a transformation of moral 
and spiritual attitudes. Therefore, in con- 
fronting people with the total message of 
the Gospel, in bringing men and women to 
commit themselves to Christ, in training 
children in Christian attitudes, the churches 
are making their central contribution to 
world order, as in every area of social need. 
Even though our attention is focused on 
more specialized contributions, it is impor- 
tant to remember the foundation of Chris- 
tian witness and teaching over the years on 
which these specialized efforts rest. The 
impact of the Protestant tradition upon the 
general moral climate of international rela- 
tions and upon particular individuals 
charged with responsibility in their ordering 
is undoubtedly a tremendous factor in the 
present struggle. Through countless per- 
sonal and institutional avenues, the great 
spiritual impulse of the Reformation exerts 
an influence on the councils of nations. The 
Senior Warden of St. James’ in Hyde Park 
and the self-styled ‘flying buttress” of the 
Anglican Church meet off Newfoundland 
to draft the Atlantic Charter. A Methodist 
layman and a former Presbyterian mission- 
ary negotiate in Chungking to promote 
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Chinese-American friendship. Such ex- 
amples merely suggest the pervasive impact 
of the Protestant heritage upon world af- 
fairs. They do not justify over-optimism 
about the trend of those affairs. But they 
hint at the uncounted debt we owe to our 
Christian forefathers for the present oppor- 
tunity for a better world order. 


This provisional survey must, however, 
be limited to a more modest subject than 
the title would imply. Not the total Prot- 
estant contribution to world order, but re- 
cent efforts of our churches aimed directly 
at the organization of peace, forms the topic 
of this inquiry. What have the churches 
done in a corporate way for a just and 
durable peace? What tasks now confront 
the Christian community in this field? In 
approaching these questions, a brief word 
about church procedure may be helpful. 


Protestant organization for world order 


A superficial examination of recent 
church history might result in the judgment 
that the churches were not much better pre- 
pared to deal with the world order oppor- 
tunities of the Second World War than 
they were prepared to handle those of the 
First World War. It was not until the 
Summer of 1914 that church leaders at- 
tempted to establish some continuous. in- 
ternational machinery to concert church ef- 
forts in this area. That initial conference 
at Constance, Germany, to set up a World 
Alliance to Promote International Friend- 
ship through the Churches, was interrupted 
by the outbreak of the war, and it was not 
until after 1918 that the World Alliance 
was really established as an unofficial agency 
for cooperative peace efforts. In like man- 
ner, the proposals of the inter-war years to 
establish an official agency of the Protestant 
and Orthodox churches for concerting 
strategy on social problems were not 
brought to fruition before the Second 
World War intervened. The Oxford and 
Edinburgh Conferences of 1937 made spe- 
cific proposals for the establishment of a 
World Council of Churches, but the war 
broke out before the Council could be or- 
ganized. While a Provisional Committee 


was established to undertake preliminary 
work, it was not until the Summer of 1946 
that a Commission of the Churches on In- 
ternational Affairs was created, and it will 
not be until 1948 that the first Assembly of 
the World Council will be held and the 
agency come into formal existence. 


While there is this obvious parallel be- 
tween 1914-18 and 1939-45, it would be 
a mistake to push it too far. No one 
could rightly argue that the churches were 
or now are adequately prepared to deal 
effectively with world order issues. Yet the 
experience of the peace that was lost and 
the fellowship of past 25 years have not 
been fruitless. The past three decades have 
witnessed a steady growth of the Ecumeni- 
cal Movement. The reality of the world- 
wide Christian community has been far 
greater than the inadequate forms for its 
expression. Despite the lack of adequate 
international machinery and despite the 
barriers of distance and world conflict, the 
sense of fellowship in the Church Universal 
has increased with each passing year. True, 
this sense of unity is still far too limited 
to a relatively small group of leaders. But 
it is gradually spreading among the broader 
membership of the churches, where there is 
a widespread conviction that only a united 
Church can make the full contribution the 
world so desperately needs. 

The new Commission of the Churches on 
International Affairs, growing out of the 
recent Cambridge Conference, is designed 
to lift the level of church cooperation in 
the field of world order. The Charter of 
this Commission provides for international 
action along the following lines: 

1. To encourage the formation, in the vari- 
ous countries and communions, of church 
commissions to stir the consciences of 
Christian people and of governments. 

2. To gather, appraise, and help distribute 
the best available materials on the 
churches and world order. 

3. To make special studies of selected world 
order problems. 

4. To assign part of this responsibility to 
smaller sub-committees. 
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5. To organize international study confer- 
ences of church leaders. 

6. To place urgent world order problems 
upon the consciences of Christians. 

7. To clarify Christian principles bearing 
on international relations, for recom- 
mendation to the parent bodies (the 
World Council and the International 
Missionary Council) or for publication 
in its own name. 


8. To represent the parent bodies in rela- 
tions with United Nations agencies. 

9. To cooperate on particular issues with 
other organizations holding similar ob- 
jectives. 

These objectives reflect the three-fold 
function of church machinery in this field. 
Its first major task is to study and make 
clear the implications of Christian principles 
for pressing international issues. A second 
major task is to help the churches study 
these implications and to act upon them as 
Christian citizens. A third task is to act in 
behalf of the churches in appropriate ef- 
forts to provide practical guidance for states- 
men responsible for international relations. 

The Charter of the new Commission is 
a hopeful step towards a more effective 
Christian strategy on a global scale. Yet it 
must be recognized that considerable time 
will probably be required before the plan 
can be translated into a dynamic organiza- 
tion. Much depends upon the extent to 
which national Christian communities de- 
velop comparable bodies within their own 
countries. 


The experience of these communities 
during the war contains both encouraging 
and discouraging elements. Encouraging is 
the strong sense of solidarity among these 
groups which the war was unable to break. 
The Ecumenical Movement was not divided 
by the war, except in a physical sense. On 
both sides of the battle lines there were 
many united by suffering and by resistance 
to the common evil of fascism. Indeed, 
the resistance of the Berggravs, the 
Kramers, the Niemoellers, and all the less- 
known heroes of the church front against 
Hitler’s tyranny in itself was a major con- 


tribution to world order. It helped to pre- 
vent the triumph of a wicked conspiracy 
and to keep open the possibility of a better 
organization of society. In the process the 
nucleus of the Ecumenical Movement was 
tested and tempered. 


Furthermore, the physical barriers to fel- 
lowship were not insuperable. A surprising 
number of contacts among leaders were 
maintained through a Christian under- 
ground. To some extent, international con- 
sultations were possible as in the conference 
on world order at Geneva in 1939 and the 
International Round Table at Princeton in 
1943. 

This favorable condition, of course, ap- 
plies only to the nucleus of the Ecumenical 
Movement. For the great majority of 
churchmen in the occupied regions, sur- 
rounded by oppressive propaganda and co- 
ercion, the war cut off most information 
about the world Christian community, even 
if it could not destroy the sense of fellow- 
ship. Visitations since the war have helped 
to bridge the gap. 

The development of specialized church 
machinery within the nations to deal with 
world order strategy has been generally less 
encouraging. The necessity to deal with 
urgent problems of the resistance, and sub- 
sequently of the relief program, prevented 
many national groups from dealing with 
broader problems of world order in an or- 
ganized way. In the Netherlands, there 
were some group studies of international 
law. In Great Britain, the Commission of 
the Church for International Friendship and 
Social Responsibility issued two important 
studies on Social Justice and Economic Re- 
construction and The Christian Church and 
World Order. In China, there was some 
group thinking on principles of the peace 
settlements. Memoranda from the Geneva 
office of the World Council were circulated 
in a number of countries. On the whole, 
however, the work by specialized national 
agencies has been quite limited. 

The most conspicious exception has been 


the United States. Recognition of emerging 
world order issues led the Federal Council 
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of Churches to establish in 1941, the Com- 
mission to Study the Bases of a Just and 
Durable Peace, later shortened to the Com- 
mission on a Just and Durable Peace. This 
Commission, under the chairmanship of 
John Foster Dulles, raised the cooperative 
work of the churches in this field to a new 
plane. Like the new international Com- 
mission, which indeed was patterned on 
the American Commission to a considerable 
extent, the Commission on a Just and Dura- 
ble Peace has served a three-fold function 
of clarifying relevant principles of world 
order, helping to organize a program of 
education in the churches, and, to a lesser 
extent, serving as a channel for church con- 
tacts with those directly responsible for 
foreign policy. The present effort to ex- 
tend this procedure internationally is one 
of the hopeful factors in the current situa- 
tion. 


Protestant world order goals 


In considering these objectives, we must 
recognize that to a considerable extent they 
are shared with other men of good will. 
Thus the Commission on a Just and Durable 
Peace, in formulating its Statement of 
Guiding Principles in 1942, pointed out 
that “peace will require the cooperation of 
men of all nations, races, and creeds.” Con- 
sequently, the first 10 of the twelve princi- 
ples, while derived from Christian premises, 
are stated in a form which could be ac- 
cepted by non-Christians as well as by 
Christians. hey were regarded by the 
Commission as ‘‘among those (principles) 
which men of goodwill everywhere may be 
expected to recognize as part of the moral 
law.” 


This belief was subsequently reinforced 
by inter-faith pronouncements in Britain 
and America. Late in 1942 leaders of the 
Protestant and Roman Catholic churches in 
Englaixd joined in a letter to the London 
Times supporting a ten-point statement of 
peace aims, five derived from a Papal Al- 
locution and five from the Oxford Con- 
ference Message. In October, 1943, Prot- 
estant, Jewish and Roman Catholic lead- 
ers joined in issuing a seven-point “Pattern 


for Peace,” expressing common objectives 
found in the separate pronouncements of 
the three faiths. 


It would be easy to exaggerate the extent 
to which Protestants and other groups are 
in accord as to world order objectives. The 
same principles may carry quite different 
meanings, for groups with different back- 
grounds, particularly when the practical im- 
plications come into question. Neverthe- 
less, there remains a significant if indefinite 
area of agreement among men of good will, 
which helps to reinforce many of the prin- 
ciples for which our churches have stood. 


The first of the Guiding Principles is a 
good case in point. This principle stresses 
the necessity of bringing social and political 
institutions into conformity with moral law, 
which “no less than physical law, under- 
gitds our world.” This principle which 
fortunately is recognized by a number of 
religious groups, is a keystone of the Prot- 
estant position in this field. The Oxford 
Conference stressed the fact that interna- 
tional as well as national law “must be 
based on a common ethos, that is, a com- 
mon foundation of moral convictions.” 
Without such a foundation, government may 
easily deteriorate into anarchy or tyranny. 
As the British churchmen said in The Chris- 
tian Church and World Order,” a common 
moral purpose is required to direct the 
world’s economic and political systems.” 
This primary requirement of a durable order 
increases the importance of the Ecumenical 
Movement as a means to the attainment of 
such a purpose, such a sense of world com- 
munity. 


The next two of the Guiding Principles 
stress the need for penitence and the need 
to avoid a spirit of revenge and retaliation. 
These principles have been reflected in pro- 
tests by the World Council’s Provisional 
Committee as well as by national church 
bodies, relative to the treatment of former 
enemy peoples, particularly the inhumane 
features of the mass transfer of populations 
in Europe. Opposition to a peace of re- 
venge has been constant in Protestant strat- 
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The fourth principle calls for ‘agencies 
having the duty and the power to promote 
and safeguard the general welfare of all 
peoples.” This need for “an effective 
system of international organization” as the 
Madras Conference put it has been increas- 
ingly recognized among Christian groups. It 
formed the first of the “Six Pillars of 
Peace,” set forth by the Commission on a 
Just and Durable Peace in 1943. It under- 
lay the church support given to ratification 
and implementation of the United Nations 
Charter. It underlies the demand, as ex- 
pressed by the Federal Council in its Colum- 
bus Message in 1946, that “the nations . 

. make full use of the provisions of the 
United Nations Charter and develop as 
rapidly as possible a spirit of world com- 
munity which will be reflected in world 
government.” 

The fifth of the Guiding Principles deals 
with the necessity for international economic 
security. While a number of the American 
statements emphasize the need for gen- 
erous trade and financial policies, this prin- 
ciple has been examined in greater detail 
in British studies, particularly as interna- 
tional economic policy is related to domestic 
policy. British churchmen have been more 
ready to break with traditional patterns of 
thought in this area than has been the case 
in the United States. 


The sixth principle relates to machinery 
for peaceful change, a principle reflected 
in the ‘Six Pillars” and subsequent state- 
ments. The seventh principle expresses the 
goal of autonomy for subject peoples. This, 
too, is restated in the ‘‘Six Pillars,” the 
Cleveland Message, and other American 
statements dealing with proposals for trus- 
teeship. 


Another major plank in the Protestant 
platform is the goal of international con- 
trol of military establishments. With the 
development of atomic weapons, this prin- 
ciple has taken on new urgency, and state- 
ments both here and in Britain have empha- 
sized the need for international control of 
weapons of mass destruction. 


Another major objective is the protection 


of the rights of the human person. This 
objective was summarized in the Federal 
Council’s 1946 statement, The Churches and 
World Order, as “the world-wide achieve- 
ment of man’s individual freedom, under 
God, to think, to believe, and to act re- 
sponsibly according to the dictates of his 
own conscience.” A joint committee of the 
Federal Council and the Foreign Missions 
Conference, has been working to further 
this goal, so much a part of the genius of 
Protestantism. 

The tenth of the Guiding Principles em- 
phasizes the heavy responsibility resting 
upon the United States, because of its 
power. The two final principles stress the 
responsibility of Christian citizens to seek 
practical application of these ideals, and the 
task of the Church to develop the spirit of 
righteousness and love. 


This set of principles, while of American 
origin, seems to express a much wider 
agreement, insofar as sister churches over- 
seas have attempted in recent years to state 
world order objectives. Furthermore, as 
already pointed out, a number of these aims 
are shared by other groups. The Protestant 
contribution is particularly evident in those 
ptinciples which have to do with funda- 
mental freedoms — the rights of dependent 
peoples, the rights of racial and religious 
minorities, the rights of the individual and 
the corollary principle developed in the 
Statement on Soviet-American Relations, the 
obligation to use methods of tolerance in 
international relations. It is in this essen- 
tial sector of the struggle for world order 
that Protestants have a particularly great 
and distinctive contribution to make. 


Attainable next steps 


“Christians,” said the Cleveland Confer- 
ence, “at all times ... must keep the ulti- 
mate goals clearly in view but they have 
equal responsibility to mark out attainable 
steps toward those goals, and support 
them.” This sense of responsibility for the 
practical implementation of principles is 
one of the most hopeful developments in 
Protestant strategy during recent years. 
Greater willingness to accept compromises 
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which contain the possibility of change as 
“the bridge from the immediate situation 
to the Christian ideal’ have, in the judg- 
ment of this observer, greatly increased the 
effectiveness of Protestant programs. As 
contrasted with the experience after the 
First World War, the Protestant churches 
have made constructive contributions at the 
time of decision, without losing sight of 
the ultimate goals. 


The “Six Pillars of Peace,” for example, 
called for a “political framework for the 
continuing collaboration of the United Na- 
tions,” at a time when American opinion 
was uncertain. The statement undoubtedly 
helped to crystallize the sentiment for 
American participation in a general inter- 
national organization. Again, the nine 
recommendations of the Cleveland Confer- 
ence for the improvement of the Dumbarton 
Oaks Proposals were presented at a strategic 
time and many of the proposals were re- 
flected in changes made in the Charter at 
San Francisco. The churches’ contribution 
to the establishment of a Commission on 
Human Rights is well-known. The churches’ 
support for the revised Charter played its 
part in ratification by the U. S. Senate. The 
Federal Council of Churches was, I be- 
lieve, the first large organization officially 
to urge international control of atomic 


IV 


energy. It may be that such examples can 
be complemented by similar examples in 
other lands, 


Despite such promising developments, 
the dominant mood ought to be one of 
contrition, The perils of our common in- 
security far out-strip all the inadequate 
efforts to establish a creative and curative 
peace. These perils, for which no persons 
or group can escape some share of respon- 
sibility, give an urgency to the struggle for 
world order as yet unmatched by any con- 
structive effort. Time is running out, and 
it remains to be seen whether the churches 
will meet the challenge of the world’s need 
and of their own faith. 


The desperate need for a new and cou- 
rageous approach to the problem of world 
community has been analyzed in the State- 
ment on Soviet-American Relations. This 
timely statement, however, will not achieve 
the results intended, unless it is studied and 
acted upon in churches across the nation. 
The task of mobilizing, for the healing of 
the nations, the educational and spiritual 
resources of the churches of Christ, here 
and throughout the world, has hardly be- 
gun. Consequently, it is the future contri- 
bution of the churches to world order, 
rather than those already made, which 
merits careful attention. 


RELIGION AND INTERNATIONALISM 


IN JAPAN 


CHARLES WHEELER IGLEHART 


Union Theological Seminary, New York City 


F ALL COUNTRIES Japan would 

seem to offer the least hope of pro- 
viding religious pillars for the new world 
order. It is Japan that has been the chief 
disturber of the peace of Asia and the 
eastern world. And the mainstay of this 
vast fabric of empire was religious. The 
ancient, primitive faith of Shinto was the 
national cult under which all Japan’s ag- 


gression was carried on. It was pervasive, 
official, and dominant in the drive that 
carried the nation on its breath-taking 
course out of the slumbering life of the 
mediaeval orient into the forefront of the 
modern thrust of imperial expansion. 

A kind of order has always been achieved 
by primitive religion. The animistic socie- 
ties although they are tribal, and limited in 
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their outlook and geographical spread, are 
religious. The simple faith of the com- 
munity at this level is effective in all aspects 
of thought and action. The family, the 
village and the tribe obey its traditions. 
Under it order is maintained, the group 
disciplines go forward, and society finds a 
kind of harmonious equilibrium. 


In Japan, alone of the modern peoples, 
this sort of faith was carried up into the 
contemporaneous development of nation- 
hood. The old tribal beliefs became the 
faith of the empire implemented by the 
processes of modern education throughout 
the schools, the pageantry of the court, and 
the ideology of all approved writers in the 
political field. The center was the em- 
peror, raised to divinity, and the use of 
whose august name brought immediate 
obedience, from premier to peasant or from 
commanding general to common soldier. So 
there has been an effective social order at 
the national level, infused with religious 
sanctions. But its very strength has been 
the measure of the ability of Japan to de- 
stroy what of order there has been in the 
Pacific world. True the Japanese position 
has been that this order was no order, at all, 
but merely colonial slavery to the western 
powers, and that her mission from the gods 
was one of emancipation for her neighbor 
Asiatic peoples. 

Under these banners the Japanese armies 
planted Shinto shrines wherever they over- 
ran Asia. With political purpose they also 
established contacts with the religious forces 
of every country they entered. The Chris- 
tians of China, and of the Philippines, the 
Buddhists of Siam and Burma, the Moham- 
medans of Inner Asia and of the Malaysian 
world, as well as the animists of the Pacific 
Islands, all felt the touch and the organizing 
interests of the Japanese empire. If it had 
been given to Japan to re-organize the life 
of the Orient religion would not have been 
overlooked. 


Now the issue of the war in total defeat 
for Japan has changed all this. For her the 
very face of the world has been altered. 
Six million repatriates have come back from 


across Asia, crowding into the four small 
islands of home. The armies are liquidated 
and have disappeared. The Shinto shrines 
were unable to bring victory. Either the 
gods were impotent to help their descend- 
ants, or else, perhaps there are no such 
beings as have been supposed to throng the 
pantheon of Yamato. At any rate no 
“Divine wind” availed to destroy the con- 
quering galaxies by sea or air. In the hour 
of her shattering defeat Japan found herself 
without her traditional gods. 


The emperor announced to the public on 
January 1, 1945 that he was not divine, nor 
did he wish his authority over the nation to 
rest upon “foolish fables or ignorant 
myths.” He now goes out freely among 
his people. The imperial portraits en- 
shrined in sacred precincts in every school 
have been removed, the reading of the re- 
script on education as a ceremonial act has 
been discontinued. Textbooks throughout 
the educational system have been te- 
written eliminating mythological national- 
ism and militarism. Teachers have been 
screened, along with all officials and others 
in public life. Taxes may no longer go to 
the support of the shrines, nor is compul- 
sory attendance any longer permitted. 


The destruction of Japan’s religious trib- 
alism and of its threat to order in Asia has 
thus been completed. For the present, at 
any rate, it need not be given much further 
consideration. What, then, are the ele- 
ments remaining in Japanese society, or 
emerging from this shock of defeat and 
occupation which may have promise of 
worth in the new world community? 
The best minds in Japan today see the 
whole tragic situation as a spiritual ca- 
tharsis, flooding out the elements of ob- 
struction and promising the flowering of a 
new, better Japanese spirit. President 
Nambara of the Imperial University of 
Tokyo addressing the student body on the 
first national anniversary after defeat said: 
“Never before in our history could Japanese 
culture get rid of the bondage of particu- 
larist national religion. Now for the first 
time it is firmly established on the bases of 
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of the Japanese people to resume their 
human ties with the rest of the world, and 
the suitability of the Christian churches as 
instruments for organizing this trend into 
permanent forms. Common efforts for the 
relief of Japanese repatriates, and of special 
neglected groups in Japan are one instance 
of this spirit of mutual goodwill. 

The former friendships overseas on the 
part of Japanese Christians have not been 
broken by the war. Like water seeping 
through a dam trickles of correspondence 
have come through the military regulations 
and contacts with numbers of old associates 
across the seas have been renewed. This is 
but a beginning of what should be a re- 
knitting of the bonds of worldwide friend- 
ship and interests which are of the very 
substance out of which alone world com- 
munity can be made. And before world 


* 


order there must, of course, be some degree 
of world community. 

It should be said in conclusion that fac- 
tors sterner than the friendly attitudes of 
religious people will be the ones to deter- 
mine whether peace and order can prevail 
in the Pacific world or not. Decisions will 
be made, are being made now, in the fields 
of economic policy, political alliance, social 
Orientation, racial bias and industrial devel- 
opment which will fix the areas of free 
action for individuals no matter how well 
intentioned and friendly those persons may 
be. If these broader issues are settled well, 
if Japan is given a chance to live decently, 
if Asia is helped on to sound development, 
then peace and order should prevail. In 
such a world the new Japan should make a 
contribution that is worthwhile, and re- 
ligion will do its part. 


CHRISTIANITY AND THE UNITED NATIONS 


CONRAD HENRY MOEHLMAN 
Colgate-Rochester Divinity School 


OR SEVERAL DECADES the ancient 

Roman Empire classified Christianity 
as a Jewish sect. When toward the close 
of the first century of our era, the separate- 
ness of Christianity was discovered, the im- 
perial Roman government classified the new 
religion in the category of ‘‘unrecognized”’. 
This status of outlawry for Christianity con- 
tinued for over two centuries with indi- 
vidual Christians listed as ‘“‘atheists’’. 
Meanwhile, early democratic Christianity 
had in large measure given way to authori- 
tarian control known as Catholicism. The 
authoritarian interpretation was maintained 
through the unsubstantiated claim of 
“apostolic” creed, Bible, and episcopate. 
With the composition of the “apostles 


creed”, the formation of the New Testa- 
ment, and the development of the episco- 
pate the apostles had no concern. In the 
early fourth century for political reasons, 
Constantine recognized Catholicism as a 
religion like the other religions of the 
Roman Empire. Toward the close of the 
fourth century, Christianity advanced to the 
status of the one and only imperial church. 
The consolidation of Christianity with the 
civilization of the dying Roman Empire 
yielded the precipitate known as Christen- 
dom. For a millennium Christendom held 
sway in Europe controlling the economic 
life, education, marriage and to a consider- 
able extent the state. During the last five 
centuries, roundly 1450-1945, the medieval 
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synthesis has been dissolving under the 
pressures of the modern age. Fiat has sur- 
rendered to process, supernaturalism to 
science and Christendom understood as 
the culture of Europe wedded to Chris- 
tianity is no more. Only pale forms of 
Christianity survive, appearing in the United 
States in some 300 combinations. 

During the modern age the earth has 
become “one world” and Christianity is 
now confronted by religious realism so suc- 
cessfully avoided hitherto. From ‘one and 
only revelation”, Christianity has been de- 
moted to an e pluribus unum religion. Has 


-Christianity any significant role to play in 


the new world orientation? 
I 


The five acts of the Tragedy of Christen- 
dom are clearly discernible. 


Act I covers the two centuries from the 
invention of printing to the peace of West- 
phalia. The former destroyed the medieval 
aristocracy of learning and the ignorance of 
the European masses; the latter informed 
the western world that exhausted Roman 
Catholicism and Protestantism were des- 
tined to continue in permanent schism, sus- 
picious of and hostile to each other, de- 
voted to undermining any advantages se- 
cured by the other, and getting more and 
more out of touch with modern life. When 
interest was Christianized about 1650, pri- 
vate enterprise soon escaped from the juris- 
diction of both Roman Catholicism and 
Protestantism. Marriage in most Protestant 
countries was secularized, education was 
managed by the state, and the state itself 
emphasized its independence from the 
church. Moreover, the early conclusions of 
Protestant theologians were frozen into 
Confessions of Faith soon regarded as in- 
spired and unchangeable, thus insuring dog- 
matic stagnation and innumerable schisms 
and creating religious lag. 

Act II has a time interval of less than 
one hundred fifty years, 1650-1791. Politi- 
cal and religious toleration appear in Eng- 
land; religious and political liberty in the 
British colonies in North America. In 
contradiction to the inherited medieval in- 


terpretation of the divinity of the king as 
found in Romans 13:1ff, the oft-applauded 
American founding fathers affirmed that the 
people are the source of political power 
with the natural right to select, elect and 
reject their rulers. Government is man- 
made and a wall of separation must be 
built between conscience and religious co- 
ercion. In the American pattern agnostics, 
atheists, Mohammedans, Jews, Christians, 
Buddhists, Shintoists have equal religious 
privileges. The shock of the religious 
clause of Amendment I to the psychology 
of 1791 parallels that of the atomic bomb 
to the psychology of 1945. The distin- 
guished Roman Catholic Hilaire Belloc has 
written: ‘The culture of the United States 
is from its original religion and by its 
momentum and whole tradition opposed 
to the Catholic Church” and we may add to 
the earlier Protestant Confessions of Faith. 
The Constitution of the United States makes 
“divine kingship” unsaleable surplus mate- 
rial. The capitulation of Protestantism to 
an infallible literally inspired Bible had not 
prevented the American way from diverging 
from Christendom’s construction of govern- 
ment. 


Act III is concerned with the first century 
of the American Way, 1791-1899 during 
which the muscle of beast and man sur- 
render to experimentation by the liberated 
mind of man who builds the machine and 
places science upon the throne causing men 
to consult the M.D. more than the D.D. 
Marriage, public education, the necessary 
regulation of business became matters of 
state control. In Europe the worker is 
alienated from the church. In the United 
States the Negro is emancipated. In the 
theological classroom historical method is 
applied to the Bible with devastating con- 
sequences for inherited Christian shibbo- 
leths. Theological liberalism is in the sad- 
dle. Denominationalism guarantees reli- 
gious liberty, and religion becomes more 
and more a private and personal matter. 
Ecclesiastical discipline for heresy fades into 
insignificance. Freedom from fear invades 
both theological seminary and private and 
state universities. Genuine theological 
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science refusing to work with any other 
means and methods of research and inter- 
pretation than the scientific is born. In 
Germany the terrible V olks-religion emerges 
issuing later on in Hitler’s persecution of 
the Jews. By 1870 theology in Germany 
reached the nadir of scorn being revived 
by the introduction of scientific method. In 
the United States sectarian missionary socie- 
ties arrange for the conversion of the 
“heathens”; the social gospel attempts to 
identify the ancient kingdom of God idea 
with modern evolutionary ‘theory and Reli- 
gious Education compromises with historical 
method. 

Act IV covers less than one-half century, 
1899 to 1945. The history of religions re- 
ports on the unique claims of Christianity 
reducing many of them to fiction. The 
psychological approach to religion turns the 
birth from above into religious committal. 
Sociology speaks out. Racialism issues in 
global consequences. Two wars render 
earlier peace-makers obsolete. Religious 
authoritarianism makes concessions to Fas- 
cism and Nazism. Relativity is universally 
accepted. With Barth as _ choirmaster, 
Berdyaev, Belloc, Christopher Dawson, 
Maritain, Peter Oliver and scores of Ameri- 
can theologians chant that “man is hopeless 
and the only path to a better world is 
through the intervention of God” thus 
“betraying the best thought of the last 400 
years”. Opposed to these Cassandra 
prophets the new voices of nationalist, dem- 
ocratic, scientific, ethical, and humanist in- 
terpreters of religion seem to get most 
popular applause. The culture called 
Christendom, Europe plus medieval Chris- 
tianity, moves rapidly on toward dissolu- 
tion. 

Act V, 1945 on, represents the dénoue- 
ment of the combination of European civi- 
lization and the medieval Christian synthe- 
sis. Only in academic circles does that 
synthesis survive. Western Catholicism is 
not only undergoing modification but suffer- 
ing widespread losses in the Europe of its 
molding. In France and even in Italy not 
to mention Spain the decline has been con- 
siderable. In Poland the decrease comes to 


some seven millions and in the Baltic states 
to more than three millions. In 1917 there 
were 2,000 Roman Catholic churches in 
Russia, in 1939 one. 

In 1945 the one-world ideology took 
practical shape. Can Christianity adapt 
itself to the coming world federation or 
will it adhere to the synthesis which was 
Europe and finally disappear with Christen- 
dom? 


II 


The present state of Christianity is not 
too healthy. 


Let a Christian leader be heard: “...anti- 
Semitism seems eternal and universal: some 
maintain that it is inevitable and insoluble, 
that in some way the Jew himself is re- 
sponsible. It is equally significant that the 
Christian church has always been inex- 
tricably involved in outbreaks of anti- 
Semitism... Dr. Leo Baeck, chief rabbi in 
Germany declared some time ago that ‘to 
German Jews anti-Semitism seems increas- 
ingly synonymous with Protestantism’... 
wherever anti-Semitism arises, the churches 
of the countries concerned become actively 
involved. In Poland, Roman Catholic 
priests; in Rumania, Greek Orthodox; in 
Germany, Austria and elsewhere, Protestant 
clergymen aid and abet anti-Semitic attitudes 
and actions... There are not less than five 
million Jews and two million non-Aryans 
who because of anti-Semitism are unwanted 
in Europe today. There are three and one- 
half million Jews in Poland, one million in 
Rumania, the 400,000 Jews in Germany, 
200,000 in Austria and the one and one-half 
million non-Aryans in Germany and 
600,000 in Austria, In Poland one million 
of the Jews are slowly starving to death”. 
This was penned in 1938. Of the 9,500,000 
Jews living in Christian Europe in 1939, 
two-thirds were murdered by the Nazis. 
“As time progressed, the bulk of university 
scholars, of scholarly periodicals, of publish- 
ing houses was entirely Nazified”. Cultural 
anthropologists, philosophers, historians, 
jurists, economists, geographers, demogra- 
phers, theologians, linguists, medical men 
helped Hitler. Twenty-two great German 
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universities followed suit and some eight 
beyond Germany with one professor chant- 
ing: “Today we can proudly state that 
scholarship contributed its share to the suc- 
cess of the Fuehrer’s great plans”. 

To observe how divided Christianity is, 
sample the United Census of Religious 
Bodies for 1936 — 256 denominations 
listed, over 60 sects not listed, 57 of the 
256 were not shown in 1926. In the Catho- 
lic block 16 groups of churches in addition 
to Roman Catholicism. There were 17 
bodies of Mennonites, 21 bodies of Method- 
ists, 20 bodies of Lutherans, 21 bodies of 
Baptists, 8 tiny bodies of Plymouth Breth- 
ren. 

In Roman Catholic manuals “principal 
heresies” include Anabaptists, Anglicans, 
Baptists, Calvinists, Congregationalists, Lu- 
therans, Methodists, Unitarians, Universal- 
ists and so on. 


Still accepted Protestant Confessions of 
Faith contain “as the church of Jerusalem, 
Alexandria and Antioch have erred not only 
in their living and manner of ceremonies 
but also in matters of faith” and “neither 
can the Pope of Rome in any sense be head 
thereof (the Church) but is that Antichrist 
that man of sin and Son of perdition that 
exalteth himself in the Church against 
Christ; and all that is called God; whom 
the Lord shall destroy with the brightness 
of his coming”. 


Lest contemporary Roman Catholic and 
Protestant invective alarm us too much, 
remember that some progress has been made 
during the last two centuries for in a single 
sermon about 1740, a New Light preacher 
described the regular clergy thus: 

“Hirelings, caterpillars, _letter-learned 
Pharisees, men that have the craft of foxes 
and the cruelty of wolves, plaistered hypo- 
crites, varlets, the seed of the serpent, fool- 
ish builders whom the devil drives into the 
ministry, dry nurses, dead dogs that cannot 
bark, blind men, dead men, men possessed 
with the devil, rebels and enemies to God, 
guides that are stone-blind and stone dead, 
children of Satan that like their father may 
do good to men’s souls by chance medley, 


daubers with untempered mortar, moral 
Negroes, salt without savor that stick in 
the nostrils of God and man, Judases whose 
chief desire is to finger the penny and carry 
the bag, murderous hypocrites that are to 
take care lest they feel the force of a halter 
in this world or an aggravated damnation 
in the next, subtle, selfish hypocrites that 
would not let one honest man come into the 
ministry if they could help it, swarms of 
locusts, crowds of Pharisees who as nearly 
resemble the character given of the old 
Pharisees as one crow’s egg does another, 
whose hearers are as blind as moles and as 
dead as stones, successors of Nicodemus, 
blind leaders of the blind, formalists, dead 
drones, sons of Scaeva.” 


Take the interpretation of the Bible — 
Roman Catholicism teaches that “the divine 
inspiration of the Bible and the official list 
or Canon of inspired books are known to 
us only through tradition and are taught 
by the living and infallible authority of the 
Catholic Church”, while Protestantism af- 
firms “the supreme judge by which all con- 
troversies of religion are to be determined 
and all decrees of Councils, opinions of 
ancient writers, doctrines of men and pri- 
vate spirits are to be examined and in whose 
sentence we are to rest can be no other but 
the Holy Scripture...” When the bewil- 
dered modern Christian reads these anti- 
thetical conclusions and turns to the Protes- 
tant Credner to resolve his confusion, he 
finds: ‘‘Protestants have built a new 
Church on the foundation of Scripture, first 
without understanding, then without the 
will to understand, that Scripture itself rests 
on nothing but Tradition”! 


The judgment of Walter Rauschenbusch, 
apostle of unity, upon the trend toward 
federation should be recalled. He con- 
cluded that the Roman Catholic church de- 
spite the fine Americanism of many of its 
members and leaders was nevertheless an 
“isolated and foreign body in the midst of 
our national life’, and that its “inherited 
insistence upon doctrinal conformity as a 
condition of religious cooperation” was in- 
terfering with Lutheran participation in the 
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true American church. The six great 
American Christian groups belonging to- 
gether, he thought, were the Methodists, 
Baptists, Presbyterians, Disciples, Congre- 
gationalists and German and Dutch Re- 
formed churches since they had been 
“moulded by God and America toward a 
common type’. Yet even this protagonist 
of Christian unity warned against a “level- 
ling uniformity”, advocating instead a 
mingling ‘“‘on the basis of equality and good 
will and practical cooperation’’.* 

Did not the encyclical letter, Mortalium 
Animos, 1928, forbid ‘cooperation between 
Catholics and non-Catholics on religious 
matters” ? 

The most conspicuous weakness of con- 
temporary Christianity is religious lag. It 
has been looking backward since A.D. 100. 
From the second century onward it em- 
balmed its past. From the sixteenth cen- 
tury to now it has to a greater and greater 
extent lost vital connection with its en- 
vironment. Hence, it failed to direct the 
scientific spirit, industrialization, thought, 
democracy. It permitted power politics and 
“just war” and racialism to flourish where 
it was strongest and is no longer effective 
at peace conferences. There is no country 
where religion is still held in such high 
esteem as in the United States. But even 
here the democratic faith has far more ad- 
herents than the regular churches and the 
leaders of thought are building a new reli- 
gious synthesis to bridge the chasm be- 
tween inherited Christianity and the atomic 
age. 

Can a Christianity which has failed in the 
culture it helped create hope to influence 
the new one-world civilization? 

Ill 


The one-world of tomorrow has a popu- 
lation of more than two billion. The 
“claimed” Christian population may come 
to 27 per cent of the total — 21 per cent 
Catholic; 6 per cent Protestant distributed 
over two-fifths of the land surface. The 
almost three-fourths non-Christian popula- 





*Pages 1 to 116 of Protestantism’s Challenge 
show how Christian divisiveness developed. 


tion is crowded together in three-fifths of 
the land surface. Now missionary atlases 
point out that in the so-called Christian 
population not more than 10 per cent is 
effectively Christian. This means that 97 
per cent of the earth’s population is non- 
Christian or not actively Christian. There 
are millions of nominal Christians who at 
heart are religiously indifferent or sup- 
porters of Fascism, Nazism, Communism 
and so on. Beyond Europe and the Ameri- 
cas on the nominal basis there is one Chris- 
tian to every 105 of population or .95 of 1 
per cent. 


The culture-patterns of the non-Christian 
segment of the one-world are very unfa- 
miliar to the western mind. In the West 
ordinary social obligations have secular sig- 
nificance; in Japan, religio-ritual meaning. 
Here the conscience of the individual is 
basic; there it hardly exists. Here trans- 
gression means guilt and personal cost; 
there, violation of tradition. Here moral 
conflict results from pressure of practical 
necessity upon inherited principles of right 
and wrong; there from departure from 
group mores. The tradition and mores of 
Japan are the sacred sanctions. Other em- 
perors may be the representatives of God, 
the Emperor of Japan is God. “An indi- 
vidual Japanese may be Shintoist, Buddhist 
and Christian rolled into one”. ‘‘Japan’s 
government was and still is government by 
symbolic ritual that scarcely differs from 
magic”. “Misery in this life is just com- 
pensation for evil deeds in other incarna- 
tions”. The new Christian Japanese qua- 
ternity is ‘Father, Son, Holy Spirit and 
Kami-Emperor’.’ Marquis Ito asked, ‘“What 
is any religion, Buddhism or Christianity, 
but superstition and therefore a possible 
source of weakness to a nation?” 


For the Chinese, let a leader of the Chi- 
nese Student Movement speak: “‘Christian- 
ity is a foreign religion; it persuades people 
to think more highly of foreign culture than 
of China’s own; it propagates its own su- 
perstitions which are no less fantastic and 





*Douglas Haring, editor, Japan's Prospect. 
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harmful to all scientific understanding of 
the world than the grossest absurdities of 
Taoism and Buddhism”. 


In the judgment of a Chinese scholar, 
“the future of Protestant missions from the 
Fundamentalist point of view is not bright, 
because Chinese scholars in general are not 
interested in theological problems and evan- 
gelism. China's interest in science will cer- 
tainly grow with reconstruction. While 
China’s rebirth needs religion, it will cer- 
tainly not welcome those religious dogmas 
obviously contradictory to science. The 
future of Protestant missions from the 
‘Rethinking Missions’ point of view is fair. 
That from the humanist or ethical point 
of view is definitely bright. The Chinese 
are fundamentally humanists and the most 
successful contributions Christianity has 
made to China have been along social and 
ethical lines”. 


For India, let Ghandi, voted a Christian 
by American women’s missionary societies, 
speak: “If instead of confining themselves 
to humanitarian work such as education, 
medical services to the poor and the like, 
Christian missionaries would use these ac- 
tivities of theirs for the purpose of prose- 
lytizing I would certainly like them to 
withdraw. Every nation considers its own 
faiths to be as good as that of any other. 
Certainly the great faiths held by the peo- 
ples of India are adequate for her people. 
India stands in no need of conversion from 
one faith to another’. 


Since 1914 the peoples of Africa and 
Asia have been reconsidering the West and 
its religion. Christianity seems to them 
to perpetuate the white man’s domination. 
In French Indo-China, according to a 
Roman Catholic statement, ‘Catholicism has 
been too closely allied to the French gov- 
ernment to be popular’. Old style mission- 
ary effort has proved inadequate in the 
presence of the new nationalisms in Asia. 
The Laymen’s Missions Inquiry resulted in 
seven volumes of fact finders’ reports, a 
digest and Rethinking Missions but little 
came of it. Mission Boards, Fundamental- 
ism and too many missionaries laid the 


findings upon the table. Yet in The Evan- 
gelization of the World in this Generation 
of almost half a century ago it was written: 
“Very many Christians entertain the belief 
that Christianity is not the absolute reli- 
gion”. 

Suppose we turn to Interpretative Sta- 
tistical Survey of the World Mission of the 
Christian Church for 1938, the last year 
before Hitler’s invasion of Poland, to obtain 
dependable material from the most compe- 
tent leaders in Christian missions. Total 
converts to Christianity in Japan .44 of one 
per cent of population with the Protestant 
to Catholic ratio two to one; in China, .7 
of one per cent of population with the 
Catholic to Protestant ratio five to one; in 
India, 1.3 per cent of population with the 
Catholic to Protestant ratio three to one; 
in Korea, 1.1 per cent of population with 
148,677 Protestants to 115,949 Catholics; 
in Ethiopia, .18 of one per cent, Catholic; 
in Oceania, 16.9 per cent of population 
with 977,360 Protestants to 848,352 Catho- 
lics. In Arabia with a population of ten 
millions there were 40 Protestants and 688 
Catholic converts. In Turkey with a popu- 
lation of 16 millions, 908 Protestant and 
18,463 Catholic converts. “The statistics 
before us show how little impression has 
been made upon peoples bound by the great 
ethnic faiths.” “The Chinese proper have 
proved about as difficult to reach as the 
caste Hindus and Moslems of India.” 

Of India, Paton wrote: “‘At least eighty 
per cent of the Christians in India of the 
non-Roman comraunions have come directly 
or at one or two removes from the untouch- 
able or depressed classes’’. 

On page 108 of The National Catholic 
Almanac, 1945 Latin Americans are de- 
scribed as resenting Protestant missionary 
effort there: “With the exception of 
Bolivia, Colombia, and Venezuela, all the 
South American countries have enacted laws 
prohibiting the entry and residence of new 
Protestant missionaries and virtually all 
countries now require a re-entry permit for 
permanent residence missionaries to pre- 
vent their moving from one country to an- 
other. The peoples of these countries regard 
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the activity of Protestant ministers not only 
as an affront to their religion but in a po- 
litical light as well, contending that the 
philosophies of these Protestant mission- 
aries are inimical to their own traditional 
Catholic culture”. 

IV 


What, then, may Christianity contribute 
to the one world of the United Nations? 


After confessing past failures and repent- 
ing because of its cutural lag, thus acquiring 
the proper humility, perspective, under- 
standing and heroism, Christianity may con- 
tribute five very valuable understandings to 
the one world in which it must henceforth 
live: 

1. The understanding of itself. 

Only by adopting an historical attitude 
toward their claims and toward the New 
Testament may the modern churches unite 
in a vital fellowship adequate to the needs 
of the present age. Faith can no longer be 
substituted for facts. The non-Christian 
world can read the true story of Christianity 
in hundreds of books. As John McMurray 
has observed: “If we are to discover the 
final reality of Christianity it must be by 
seeing it once again as the religion of Jesus 
and remembering that Jesus was a Jew. It 
was in Jesus that Judaism became a univer- 
sal religion through the discovery of its own 
implications and this discovery was the 
culmination of a long process of historical 
development.” Accepting its own history, 
Christianity will see the good in the other 
religions represented in the United Nations. 

2. The understanding of contemporary 
culture. 

We live in a process universe not in one 
of decree and fiat. The findings of science 
cannot be set aside. In White’s two vol- 
umes on the Warfare between Science and 
Theology there are hundreds of instances 
of Christianity’s defeat when it opposes the 
facts. Science is neutral and should be 


made friendly not hostile to religion. “No 
problems now can abash scientific method. 
It meets with confidence the tangled mys- 
teries of nature, of human nature, and of 
social structure, and its record of achieve- 
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ment in the physical realm gives hope of 
still more thrilling victories over the age-old 
evils that have dogged the pilgrimage of 
man through all his adventures in culture 
building”, writes Professor Haydon. Thus 
in time progressive Christianity may hope 
to overcome its cultural lag which has not 
promoted the peace of the world. 


3. The understanding of man. 


One of the strangest departures of Chris~ 
tianity from the teachings of Jesus has been 
its degradation of man. Jesus did not re- 
duce man to zero. He regarded man’s ca- 
pacity beyond computation. He praised 
man’s humor and common sense. He built 
life upon character and pointed out that 
man has a duty to self which is only ful- 
filled in his devotion to the highest interests: 
of others. He was unacquainted with any 
ancient ‘‘fall” and “original sin and guilt’. 
The human mind is a trust-worthy guide. 
“Why not judge ye of yourselves what is. 
right?” ‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God with all thy mind.” Reduce man in 
value, and: Hitler’s crematories are built. 
Tell man too often he does not count, and 
he may finally believe it. After that the 
deluge! To survive, Christianity must not 
fear the democratic way of life. 


4, The understanding of the quest after 
life’s highest values. 


The ethical confusion in Christianity has. 
always been considerable and in the one- 
world order is becoming overwhelming. 
Why not take the ethical quadrilateral of 
Jesus seriously? Purity and love are pri- 
marty virtues. Heroism is the reaction of 
purity and love to wrong. Humility is the 
reaction of purity and love to need. 
“Blessed are the maintainers of peace, they 
shall be called the children of God.” Love 
is not a vulgar misfortune but sympathy, 
good will and ethical direction of the will. 
“As you would have men do to you, do 
likewise unto them.” A sane view of one’s. 
self is the degree in which one appropriates 
the power to serve his neighbor. Christian 
heroism originally was what purity and love 
do in the presence of injustice, ridicule and 
defeat. The stress is upon constructive 
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heroism — the heroism of peace, of Jenner 
against all precedent daring to believe the 
word of a milkmaid, of Barlow bringing 
the germs of the fluke in his own body all 
the way from China to Johns Hopkins, of 
the defenders of womanhood and childhood 
against exploitation, of the heretic, and of 
the patient verifiers of the insights of 
others. Most men genuinely seek these 
highest values. 

5. The understanding of the need of an 
ethical ideal rather than a program. A 
program is a particular expression of an 
ideal and therefore very transitory. It c1n- 
not outlast the situation which produced it. 
The ideal alone can fashion the program 
needed by the next age. One of the princi- 
pal defects of Christianity has been to 
embalm and thereupon deify its programs. 
It has worshipped the thought of the fath- 
ers as revelation, and hence has ceased doing 
its own thinking and feeling its own re- 
sponsibility. It proclaims, “go ye into all 
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the world...” as its marching orders when 
really they are, “be ye the salt of the earth, 
be ye the light of the world”. Orthodoxy 
can catch up with the contemporary world 
only by putting the ancient ethical ideal into 
a twentieth century context. Instead of 
worshipping semper ubique idem, Chris- 
tianity must learn how to welcome change 
and to experiment with this world pro- 
grams. 

The non-Christian world composing the 
bulk of the population and living on three- 
fifths of the land surface in the new one- 
world will never accept the medieval dog- 
mas of Christianity but from its ethical 
teachings when placed in modern context it 
will not dissent. A Christianity humble 
enough to acknowledge the values in the 
non-Christian religions and heroic enough 
to serve all men as brothers may hope to 
play an important religious rdle in the in- 
evitable new world order. 
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Here is without a doubt the most needed publication in 1947! A committee of fifty-nine 
of our country’s most learned educators and churchmen recently completed an exhaustive 
study of Christian education—what needs must be met in our churches today and what 
is the effectiveness of present programs. The International Council of Religious Educa- 
tion selected Paul H. Vieth to interpret the important findings of this scholarly committee 
for the average church worker—the general lay public. 
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Adventures in Religion 
and Education: 


NEXT STEPS IN ECONOMIC WELFARE 
FOR THE CHURCH. A challenge for a “new 
and more moral approach,” to contemporary 
economic problems has just been issued by one 
hundred~ and twenty-two American chairmen of 
Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish faiths, working 
through the Federal Council of Churches of 
Christ in America, the Social Action Department 
of the National Catholic Welfare Conference, 
and the Synagogue Council of America. 

Having declared the acceptance of the profit 
motive unsatisfactory as a guiding principle in 
economic life, this distinguished group then drew 
up eight principles upon which our economic 
life must be based, for world harmony and peace. 

(1) “The moral law must govern economic 
life. . .economic problems are. . .theological and 
ethical”. 

(2) “The material resources of life are en- 
trusted to man by God for the benefit of all. . . 
the right to private property is limited by moral 
obligation’’. 

(3) “The moral purpose of economic life is 
social justice. Wages must be maintained at 
that level which will most effectively contribute 
to full employment”. 

(4) “The profit motive. . 
nated to the motive of service’’. 

(5) “The common good necessitates the organ- 
ization of men into free associations of their 
own choosing”. 

(6) “Organized cooperation of the functional 
economic groups among themselves and with the 
government must be substituted for the rule of 
competition”. 

(7) “It is the duty of the state to intervene 
in economic life whenever necessary to protect the 
right of individuals and groups, and to aid in 
rw advancement of the general economic wel- 
are”. 

(8) “International economic life is likewise 
subject to the moral law”. 

* * 

THE SOCIAL SCIENCE RESEARCH COUN- 
CIL, aided by a grant from the Rockefeller 
Foundation, has begun placing gift sets of Amer- 
ican social science beebe and monographs pub- 
lished since 1939, in forty university libraries in 
European countries occupied by Germany during 
the war. Value of the collection sent to each 
library will be $1,000. 

* * * 


NATIONAL COMMISSION ON HIGHER 
EDUCATION. During the last summer Presi- 
dent Truman appointed a National Commission 
on Higher Education to “re-examine our system 
of higher education in terms of its objectives, 


-must be subordi- 
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methods, and facilities, and in the light of the 
social role it has to play.” George F. Zook, 
president, American Council of Education, is 
chairman. All relevant Federal agencies are co- 
operating. Among the galaxy of outstanding 
American educators are found several specifically 
representing the forces of religion. These repre- 
sentatives are Rabbi Stephen S. Wise, president 
American Jewish Congress; Monsignor Frederick 
Hochwalt, director, Higher Education Division, 
National Catholic Welfare Conference; Bishop 
G. Bromley Oxnam, president, Federal Council 
of Churches of Christ in America. 
* * * 

RUSSIA BELIEVES IN EDUCATION. Con- 
gressmen last summer, at the prodding of Rep. 
Dirksen of Illinois, asked the Library of Congress 
to dig into its current literature on the Soviet 
Union. They found that Russia spent 3.5 billion 
dollars in 1945 for education, excluding the cost 
of physical training. “It appears,” says the offi- 
cal Congressional document, “that in proportion 
to their national income, the Russian people are 
supporting education several times as generously 
as the people of the United States.” 

+2 

NORWAY RENEWS ADULT EDUCATION 
EFFORTS. Following up an adult education 
program slowed up by the war, the Church and 
Education Department recently transformed its 
old adult education committee into a permanent 
advisory committee called the State Adult Educa- 
tion Advisory Board, which now consists of 30 
organizations and institutions working in the 
field of adult education. 

New developments: 

(1) a survey of communities to find out what 
is already going on. 

(2) Encouragement of municipalities to set up 
their own adult education advisory councils. 

(3) Pushing of plans for the erection of 
local “community houses” similar to those al- 
ready in operation in Sweden. 

* * * 

CHARLES E. HENDRY has accepted an ap- 
pointment as professor of social work at the Uni- 
versity of Toronto, and began his work there on 
September 1. He continues to serve as acting di- 
rector for the Research Advisory Council on 
Research, Commission on Community Inter- 
relations of the American Jewish Congress. 

* * * 
*The Editorial Committee has invited Miss Ruth 
Shriver to become responsible for a section of 
significant briefer items to be published in each 
issue of RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. Associated with 
her are Miss Martha Du Berry, Israel S. Chipkin, 
Donald M. Maynard, and Philip L. Seman. 
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AMERICAN GROUP THERAPY ASSOCI- 
ATION will hold its annual meeting in New 
York City in January, 1947. Program items 
cover sessions on (1) group therapy in private 
practise, (2) parallel treatment of a group of 
pre-school children with a group of their moth- 
ers; (3) and a session on research in group ther- 
apy and a report on a training program for 
workers in group therapy. The association's 
headquarters are at 228 East Nineteenth Street, 
New York 3. 

** * 


EXPERIMENTAL DISCUSSION PROGRAMS 
have been launched in six Amercian communities 
by the National Institute of Social Relations, 
through its Field Service Division. 

For the first year, full-time community workers 
have been placed in Allentown, Pa.; Canton, 
Ohio; and Pittsfield, Mass. Later on, similar 
leadership will be given to Syracuse, New York; 
Muncie, Indiana; and Birmingham, Ala. 

A series of leader’s guides called “Talk It 
Over’’ discusses important present-day problems. 
Director of the NISR is Dr. Julius Schreiber, 
during the war, chief of the Program Section of 
the Army Orientation Branch, Information and 
Education Division of the War Department. 

Guides and information are available from the 
National! Institute of Social Relations, Inc., 1029 
17th St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 

* * * 


RECREATION IN THE NEW FEDERAL 
INTER-AGENCY COMMITTEE. Six Federal 
agencies are members of a newly organized Fed- 
eral Inter-Agency Committee on Recreation; the 
Extension Service and the Forest Service of the 
Department of Agriculture; the National Park 
a and the Fish and Wildlife Service of the 

artment of the Interior; the Federal Agency's 

Of, ice of Education; and the Veteran's Adminis- 
tration. 

Full-time director is Walter L. Scott, who for 
the past fourteen years served as Director of Rec- 
reation for Long Beach, California. The Long 
Beach recreation program coordinates the city 
and school administrations. 

* *& & 


SCHOOLS AND RECREATION. The 32nd 
annual conference of city managers in 1946 
discussed the problem of recreation. Reporters 
of the discussion, in Public Management maga- 
zine, indicated that the most successful recreation 
programs were those where school districts per- 
mitted the use of school facilities and personnel. 

$4 ¢ 


EARNEST THOMPSON SETON, pioneer 
leader in early days of Boy Scouting, and world 
authority on Indian lore and wild life, died on 
October 1946 at his home in New Mexico, at 
the age of 86. 

* * * 


NATIONAL BROTHERHOOD WEEK, sched- 
uled to occur Februrary 16-23, 1947, is announced 
by the National Conference of Christians and 
Jews. The theme ‘Brotherhood-Pattern for 
Peace.” Program materials are available from 
the above agency at its offices at 381 Fourth 


Avenue, New York 16, N. Y.; piesaed to be 
adapted for age-level use in the schools. 


* *# # 


BOYS’ STATE, sponsored by the American 
Legion, in summer of 1946 brought 17,000 
high school boys 4 citizenship training camps. 
These camps — called fees’ fetes —— oneal 
over 2,000 adult counsellors, and more than 
$1,000,000 financial support. National Educa- 
tion Journal for November 1946 has a splendid 
covering article on “Boys’ State’, giving history, 
day-by-day schedule, brief evaluation. 


* 4 # 


OLD AGE promises to be one of the pioneer- 
ing fields in years ahead. A new magazine called 
Geriatrics lights the way. The Commission on 
Religion and Health, Federal Council of Churches, 
has authorized a two year study of the church's 
responsibility and ministry to older people; 
several denominations are planning to coordinate 
their own approaches to the problem with this 


study. 
* *## 


$100,000 FOR ADULT EDUCATION has 

been approved very recently by the New York 

Legislature for Department of Education staff. 
* *# 


KU KLUX KLAN was condemned and recom- 
mendations were approved to admit 100,000 
homeless Jews to the U. S., at the meeting of 
the Presbyterian Synod of N. Y. at its 64th 
annual session, N. Y. 

* * 


SAID BY PAUL HUTCHINSON in India. 
Describing the nightly prayer-service on the va- 
cant lot: “There where Gandhi comes, night 
after night, to render account of his steward- 
ship to the people of India, is the real center 
of authority in this land of 400 million people.” 


* + *# 


PLANNED PARENTHOOD, through the 
work of the Planned Parenthood Federation’s 
National Clergymen’s Advisory Council, has new 
backing. 3200 Protestant and Jewish clergymen 
have agreed to assume responsibility in their 
communities, particularly on two points: 

(1) Seek the inclusion of planned parenthood 
services in hospitals. 

(2) Support policies that would permit other 
welfare agencies in the community to make full 


use of these services. 
* * 


SAID BY GRACE SLOAN OVERTON: 
“Leaders of youth cannot long continue to up- 
hold a code of morals and a pattern of marriage 
for which education refuses to educate, economics 
refuses to support, and society refuses to under- 
write, morally.” 


i oe 


THE HIGHLANDER FOLK SCHOOL at 
Monteagle, Tennessee, has launched a national 
campaign to raise $85,000 for 2 new communi 
house which will serve as a center for the school’s 
activities. A library will be included. 
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CIO ENTERS FIELD OF COMMUNITY 
SERVICES. Today, problems of labor and the 
community are identical, say labor leaders. For 
this reason a national CIO Community Services 
Committee is launching a broad program intended 
to “help Jane and John Doe with their out-of- 
plant problems.” 

* * * 


HEDLEY S. DIMOCK, who has been on Ieave 
of absence from his job as dean at George Wil- 
liams College, in order to serve as coordinator of 
the USO Inter-Agency Training Program, re- 
turned to his former position at the beginning 
of the fall quarter. 

ee * 


AMERICA’S SCHOOLS. In 1946, according 
to reliable estimates, approximately 2,000,000 
youth, six to sixteen years old inclusive, are not 
enrolled in any school. Some 10,000,000 adults 
are, for all practical purposes, illiterate. 


* * * 


THIRTY THOUSAND NEGROES were grad- 
uated from American colleges in the six years 
preceding World War II — as many as in the 
entire previous period of our national life. 





BOOK NOTES 











THEDA KENYON, That Skipper from Stonington. 
Julian Messner, 538 pages, $3.00. 


A competent author, Miss Kenyon! Through 
careful research she has gathered up the many 
threads that composed the life of one of New 
England’s greatest sea captains and inventors, 
his family, his home, his wife, and his long and 
eventful life, and woven them into an authentic 
biographical novel which is a delight to read. 
Captain Richard Loper stands out as a great, 
independent, individualistic American, whom it 
is a joy to the reader to meet.—R. C. M. 


es 


REGINALD R. GATES, Human Genetics. Mac- 
millan, 2 volumes, 1518 pages, $15.00. 


An enormous amount of research preceded the 
publication of this study by Emeritus-Professor 
Gates of the University of London. It is in- 
dicated in an index of 89 small type pages and 
extremely complete bibliographies at the close of 
each chapter. 

He covers every phase of human heredity, and 
does so in competent manner. Being a scientist, 
he writes for scientists, using scientific terminol- 
ogy. A layman, with the aid of an etymological 
scientific dictionary, can get along very well, and 
will obtain answers to the scores of questions he 
has been raising. Careful attention is given to 
both the normal, and the aberrations from normal, 
both of which are seen now as falling within 
the range of the inheritance patterns. 


The work will serve as a basis for thoughtful, 
persistent reading, and as a reference work in 
its field—L. T. H. 


tt Ss 


BLUEPRINT FOR WoRLD CoNQuEsT. The official 
Communist plan, with introduction by William 
H. Chamberlin. Human Events, Inc., 608 S. 
Dearborn St., Chicago 5. 

It seems true that the future of world co- 
operation depends on the mutual understanding 
of the United States and the Soviet. To the end 
of increasing this understanding, Mr. Chamber- 
lin, for twelve years a resident of Moscow, has 
brought together the three basic documents on 
which Communism rests: The Statutes, the Con- 
stitution and Rules, and the Program of the 
Communist International. He himself has writ- 
ten an illuminating introduction—P. G. W. 


ee 


P. F. VALENTINE, Editor, Twentieth Century 
Education. Philosophical Library, 655 pages, 
$7.50. 

Thirty educators from American universities 
combine their resources to discuss the theory 
and philosophy of American education, psychol- 
ogy in education, science and education, educa- 
tion and society, ana a number of problems cur- 
rently before American schools. A strong chapter 
of 25 pages deals with religion and morals in 
the schools.—P. N. 


es F 


Joun H. Mariano, Shall I Get a Divorce, and 
How? Council on Marriage Relations, 141 
pages, $2.00. 

Written by an experienced and wise marriage 
counsellor, this small book is chock full of very 
sensible advice on how to make marriage a suc- 
cess. He begins with the marriage already con- 
summated and in danger, and inquires what are 
the reasons, whether they are irreconcilable, 
raises the question of children, and asks whether 
divorce will help. He then discusses broad ques- 
tions of jurisdiction, of residence, of the bases 
for securing divorce in the several states, and 
questions of custody and alimony. One who is 
contemplating divorce, or a counsellor of such 
persons, will find the book a mine of informa- 
tion sensibly given —L. T. H. 


se fe 


JoHN R. ScotrorD, The Church Beautiful. Pil- 

grim Press, 161 pages, $3.50. 

Protestant churches throughout the nation need 
a guide when they come to face questions of re- 
modeling, rearranging or rebuilding. Dr. Scot- 
ford of the Congregational Christian Board, a 
photographer par excellence, a minister, a layman 
of wide experience, who has counselled with 
countless churches on these questions, here pre- 
sents a practical outline of suggestions covering 
all phases of the subject. Illustrated with sev- 
eral score excellent photographs.—C. J. W. 
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Fritz KUNKEL and RUTH GARDNER, What Do 
You Advise? Ives Washburn, 313 pages, 
$3.00. 

The world, our American world, is full of 
counselors. Some of them are effective, others 
merely draw their pay. This book, on the dyna- 
mics of counseling, is written to help counselors 
to learn better to do their work. The Client, 
the Cure, and Counselor are three strong chap- 
ters, filled with good scientific sense. The Con- 
tents of Counseling, which takes half the book, 
gives an equally strong set of principles on what 
to do in different kinds of situations —A. R. B. 


et Se SS 


M. E. BENNETT, College and Life. 

Hill, 530 pages, $3.25. 

This is a third re-writing of a famous fresh- 
man orientation book published first in 1933. 
It is broadened now to include suggestions to 
students in all levels of college. The advice is 
always positive, and always given in simple 
language. The three broad headings are, Living 
in College, Learning in College, and Building 
a Life. Every conceivable aspect of the student’s 
career is explored. Three Veteran students to 
whom the reviewer showed the book immediately 
wanted to purchase copies!—L.T.H. 


te 


GEORGE R. STEWART, Man, an Autobiography. 

Random House, 310 pages, $2.75. 

This is, by all odds, the best easily-read book 
on cultural anthropology that has been written 
in the United States. Just a dash of physical 
anthropology in the beginning. The long span 
from the beginnings of man as he descends from 
the trees, forages, organizes bands; and the 
progress, slow and difficult through such dis- 
coveries as fire, bow and arrow; the development 
of gregariousness, and the consequent larger and 
larger groups to the nations of today. Spiritual 
and cultural advance, with their problems. In 
the final chapter the author turns prophet, and 
suggests the possibilities that some of the more 
intelligent of us are considering may come to 
pass.—L.T.H. 

s&s & Ff 


Lewis J. SHERRILL, Guilt and Redemption. John 

Knox Press, 254 pages, $2.50. 

Dean Sherrill, in these lectures at Union 
Theological Seminary at Richmond, recognizes 
first of all, the fact that people are guilty, and 
recognize the fact. Christianity is the means of 
redeeming them, but the Christianity must be 
Christian, with certain implications for a sincere, 
simple living what Jesus taught, and this most 
church members are unwilling to do. Final 
es rests, says Dean Sherill, upon the 
individual for himself, and for those (as chil- 
dren) whose welfare is his responsibility. Hell 
becomes the negation of God’s presence and the 
shutting of one’s self from Him. Redemption 
becomes the merging of one’s self with God. 
The argument is closely woven, and draws upon 
theology, philosophy, and psychology freely.— 
GC. R. I. B 


McGraw 


SAMUEL M. BLUMENFIELD, Master of Troyes. 
Behrman House, 208 pages, price not shown. 
The Master of Troyes was Rabbi Shlomo 

Yitzhaki, commonly known as Rashi. Rashi, 

who lived in the eleventh century, wrote copious 

commentaries on the Pentateuch and the Talmud, 
which have become classics. Embodied in these 
commentaries are exceedingly wise thoughts on 
the philosophy and psychology of education, on 
the organization of schools and the general ele- 
ments of curriculum. Dr. Blumenfield has 
brought together these contributions of Rashi 
to educational thought in his own generation, 
and writes an excellent appreciative volume on 
the great man.—L.T.H. 
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Harry EMERSON Fospick, On Being Fit to Live 

With. Harper, 219 pages, $2.00. 

The twenty-five sermons that are assembled in 
this little book were selected from those he de- 
livered during the last two and a half years of 
his active ministry. These were deep war years, 
and Dr. Fosdick was at his best, preaching not 
merely to people under tensions, but to people 
of all times. Like his other books, this is hard 
to lay down.—A. H. 
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ARNOLD GESELL, How a Baby Grows. Harper, 

76 pages, $2.00. 

In this beautiful 9 x 12 inch book, the story 
of a baby’s growth from early infancy to the age 
of five is told in pictures — more than 800 of 
them, each group of from 6 to 25 on a page in- 
troduced by a paragraph or two of comment. Dr. 
Gesell of Yale is an authority, and the book is 
based on scientific fact. He is also an artist, 
with words and with photographs, and the book 
proves it—G.M.C. 
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EDMUND BERGLER, Unhappy Marriage and Di- 
vorce. International Univs. Press, 167 pages, 
$2.50. 

Dr. Bergler is a Freudian, who treats his sub- 
ject entirely from the standpoints of Freudian 
concepts. Freud roots his theories in sex and 
these in turn in patterns which are formed in 
childhood. Marital difficulties and maladjust- 
ments arise most frequently, says Dr. Bergler, 
in personality characteristics of neurotic sort ac- 
quired in early childhood. The wisest proce- 
dure, in very many cases, he affirms, is psy- 
choanalysis of both husband and wife. When 
the early inhibitions and obsessions are removed, 
and normal personality achieved, the marital dif- 
ficulties vanish_—A.H. ; 
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H. A. Rey, Look for the Letters. Harper, n.p., 
$2.00. 


A hide-and-seek alphabet for children at the 
age when curiosity makes possible the teaching 
of letters. Each letter is illustrated with pictures 
which grow into animals or birds, and in each 
picture are hidden letters for the interested child 
of about four to find.—E. L. D. 








At the end of 


I’ you Go to the end of a rainbow, so 
the fairy tales say, you’ll find a pot 
of gold. 

Of course, no grownup believes this. 
But it’s surprising how many people be- 
lieve what amounts to the same thing. 

That is, many of us have a dreamy 
notion that somewhere, sometime, we'll 
come upon a good deal of money. We 
go along from day to day, believing 
that somehow our financial future will 
take care of itself. 

Unfortunately, this sort of rainbow- 
chasing is much more apt to make you 
wind up behind the eight ball than with 


many a rainbow 









a pot of gold. 

When you come right down to it, 
the only sure-fire way the average man 
can plan his financial security is through 
saving—and saving regularly. 


One of the soundest, most convenient 
ways to save is by buying U. S. Savings 
Bonds through the Payroll Plan. 

These bonds are the safest in the 
world. They mount up fast. And in just 
10 years, they pay you $4 back for 
every $3 you put in! 

P. S. You can buy U. S. Savings Bonds 
at any bank or post office, too. 


SAVE THE EASY WAY...BUY YOUR BONDS THROUGH PAYROLL SAVINGS 


Contributed by this magazine in co-operation 
with the Magazine Publishers of America as a public service. 
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